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Introduction 



This report on the dissemination of non-print educational media 
in American Education is intended 

1. to review the current condition of the dissemination of 
non-print materials in Education; 

2. to provide an enhanced understanding of that system, including 
the characteristics and needs of those who use it as well as 
the dynamics of the system; 

3* assess the problems and opportunities provided by current 

conditions in educational dissemination; 

A, to analyze the policy issues facing participants in the system 
and alternatives; 

5. to establish the requirements for an effective system and to 
recommend methods for its improvement. 

Definitions and an early hypothetical conceptualization of the dis- 
semination system was provided in the proposal to the USOE (June 1968) . 

A statement of the design and method to be used was detailed in the 

same proposal and restated in updated and revised fora in the interim 
report of February 1969. 

To have said at the outset of this study that the system of dis- 
semination of non-print materials in American education was ailing would 
have been a major understatement. As was indicated in the proposal, no 
coherent or organized system exists and the elements operate in an 
often uncertain relationship to each other. 

For example, the impact of a sizeable portion of the research and 
development activity invested by USOE in the non-print field is dissipated 
by slow reporting or permanent storage on back shelves. The movement 
of materials and techniques from R&D to the classroom is also painfully 
slow and expensive. The reasons are not simple; they lie principally 
in the division of responsibility and lack of leadership in an "industry" 
that has traditionally lacked leadership and organization. 



Rather than belabor the errors of the past and the gaps in the sys- 
tem, this research program set about to establish (or determine) the AV 
dissemination needs of education and of the several subsystems that serve 
the dissemination of non— print materials to education. 

The chapters that follow will describe the situation encountered 
by the investigators who probed and questioned every level and aspect 
of the dissemination process. The first chapter is an overview of the 
dissemination system. and its several parts. These include the component 
parts, public, private, or non-profit, the relationships between the 
parts (interfaces) and the dynamics of the system. We have also sought 
to introduce some understanding of the motor forces in the system, the 
factors that power the flow of ideas, information, materials and assistance. 

In each case we have considered the "role players", those who take 
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a part in the drama including those who create, research, distribute, 
finance, or evaluate the AV materials. But mostly, we have been con- 
cerned with those who use them in the school systems. Effective utiliza- 
' tion is the ultimate criterion. However, we have defined utilization 
broadly and while the teacher or student is the final user, it is not un- 
usual for us to consider the curriculum developer, the county library 
director, etc. as "using" AV materials to achieve his objectives of pro- 
viding a sound book-non-book balanced curriculum, or of stocking the 
libraries with adequate supplies of basic materials. 



The study has also focussed on critical processes in dissemination 
and utilization. These include the particularly significant processes of 
storage and retrieval and of training for retrieval as well as distri- 
bution of the information and materials, evaluation, utilization and 
other essential skills. 



System development and system management have not been extensively 
utilized because the concept of a comprehensive distribution system has 
.been lacking. In addition, federal policy has been slow in exerting lever- 
age to produce a system capable of supporting the traffic born of federal 
appropriations for R&D, equipment and materials. 

Several states have tried to meet this challenge. However, they 
have either lacked the resources or have been under constraints to meet 
pressures, both federal and local, that have made the task more difficult. 
Good state dissemination systems do exist, but even their effectiveness 
could be improved in the context of an improved federal program. 

The review of the system and its elements is designed to isolate 
and comprehend the problems and the needs of the system as a whole, as 
well as the nature of its components and dynamics. 

Each chapter is self-contained in that it includes a review of a 
subsystem or element and a set of needs and recommendations frequently 
presented in the form of a chart. Several chapters are comprised main- 
ly of recommendations. A concluding chapter assembles the recommendations 
and discusses the characteristics of an improved overall AV dissemination 
system. It also offers several suggestions for programs of a comprehen- 
sive nature designed to link dynamically the now loosely-related aspects 
of the system. 

The report is best considered in the context of the proposal and 
the interim report which are not repeated for reasons of economy. The 
sections on methodology and the overview of the system provide some 
brief orientation to those preliminary materials. 
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An Overview of the System 



To describe the way in which non-print materials are distributed 
to educators as a "system" is at best wishful thinking. There is no 
system in the organized or deliberate sense, no "ground rules" that 
govern its operation and little or no effort to be aware of its nature 
or improve its effectiveness. The statement will not be belabored. It 
has been made on a number of occasions in the proposal and in the in- 
terim report. 

The "system" is made up of a number of essentially unrelated sub- 
systems. These may be governmental, industrial or non-profit. They 
may involve foundations or hybrid government private entities like 
the Laboratories. 

In the pages that follow, much will be made of the "user". Most 
of the gatekeepers and role players in the "system" are indeed users 
of one sort or another, using AV materials to meet the needs of their 
work. 



However, the "system" es we deal with it is basically designed to 
deliver AV material to play a role in the learning of the student. 

The role may be supplementary to the teacher, or in close symbiotic 
support. Nevertheless, its function and hence its objective is to help 
the student learn. He and the teacher are the ultimate users. 

The accompanying chart depicts the general configuration of the 
"system". Actually, there are at least three systems, each with its own 
objectives and yet inextricably bound together. 

The governmental system, or the public sector, includes those gov- 
ernmental interests associated with education: 

The Public Sector 



Federal Government 

USOE, including field installations. Regional Offices, etc. 
DOD (dependent schools) 

BIA (educational division) 

NASA, AEC, etc. 

State Government 

Departments of Education 

Local Government 

City and County School Districts Private Schools 

Individual Schools 

There is some minimal flow of materials from the top to the bottom 
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of this subsystem. In general, however, the Federal government is not 
a major source of materials for state and local educators. Conversely, 
little hard information about educational media needs and operations of 
the local school reaches the Federal level. During the course of this 
study, many of those interviewed at the school district level or higher 
professed unawareness that USOE was engaged in R&D leading to the pro- 
duction of AV materials, and even more, did not know that materials 
were available from the US Government. Thus, communication between 
remote levels of this system seems less than adequate. 

The Private Sector 



Most of the audiovisual and other technology-related educational 
materials used in this country are supplied either by private industry 
or by the local school system itself. In 1968, roughly 600 million dol- 
lars were spent for a wide range of instructional software. (Pre-school 
through advanced professional education). Motion picture films and film- 
strips accounted for more than 80% of this sum. The remainder includes 
audio tapes, other visuals, etc. It is estimated that it will reach 
one billion by the early to mid-'70’s and two billion by 1980. These 
estimates do not include projections for new technology or new appli- 
cations . 

Companies that produce hardware generally do not produce and market 
software educational materials. The former requires heavy capital in- 
vestment; the latter creativity, ideas, educational skills and sensiti- 
vity to the needs of the purchaser. The economics of the equipment 
market limit it to a few companies with relatively large capital capacity. 
The character of the software market militates toward fragmentation and 
individual proprietorship. Trial and error and intuition are common 
paths to success. Evaluation is subjective and expensive, and packaging, 
charisma and reputation frequently prevail. Previewing, a makeshift 
and expensive process, adds to the cost of software. This latter situ- 
ation is changing under the pressure for superior marketing capability, 
and cost cutting and more knowledgeable planning are gradually contribu- 
ting to greater efficiency. 

The net result, however, is a small group of relatively efficient, 
stable companies presenting a fairly broad spectrum of AV materials 
and a much larger group of small companies and individual proprietor- 
ships operating "on a shoe string" and relying on the genius or sales- 
manship of one or two people. It is likely that as the industry matures, 
the weaker of these will "shake out" and the better will take their 
places as established and continuing sources of supply to education. 

The relationship of equipment and materials suppliers does not yet 
seem to have been resolved. It is likely that many questions will 
remain fluid until the recent competition among media is resolved. At 
this time, 8 mm film, 16 mm film, 35 mm film, videotape recording and 
the new development of cassette type and even record type of video re- 
cordings offer alternative approaches, each with its own advantages and 
disadvantages. A period of intense competition may be anticipated in 
the private sector with government and the school as the prime targets. 
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Thus the private sector remains flexible yet vulnerable to tech- 
nological change and innovation and to changes in federal-state-local 
funding, as well as beset by a low level of efficiency and marginality 
in some companies. It is dependent for creativity and research on gov- 
ernment, the university and the more advanced school districts. Its 
need for a close relationship with the other sectors is clear. 



The Non-Profits and Universities 

This "third force" in the media field is dependent on citizen 
support and government or foundation grants and contracts. This cate- 
gory is not really a sector except insofar as its non-profit yet non- 
governmental characteristics distinguish it from the other sectors. 

It is composed of at least three sub-groups including: 

1. the foundations, e.g., Ford and Carnegie 

2. the universities and satellite research units 

3. the professional, educational and interest associations, 
e.g., NEA, APA, Audubon Society, Red Cross, etc. 

A fourth category could be constructed of some non-profit, 
non-university affiliated groups such as Rand orHUMRRO. 

The non-profits, as we will refer to the whole group, serve a 
supplementary role. They provide motivation and materials that would 
not be provided by either government or industry. The work of the 
Wildlife Federation, the B'nai B'rith, and similar groups would be either 
unprofitable for business or illegal for government. 

In addition universities, as a part of their educational func- 
tion, turn out research, materials and personnel that are directly or 
serendipitous ly of value to education. 

The foundations were, until the past decade, the bulwark of support 
for research and even now they offer a buffer against vagaries of govern- 
ment research financing. They help, in a sense, to maintain an ever 

normal granary." 

Thus we have included the non-profits because they continue to 
provide support, leavening, supplement and, in the case of non-profit 

research corporations and the universities^, the laboratory for much 
of the R&D activity contributing to the development of the educationa 

media. 

In addition to the three sectors that comprise the system, our 
overview would take note of several segments or steps through which the 
process of developing and producing AV materials must flow. These 

include : 



Need assessment 
Investment in objectives 
Research and Development 
Marketing need assessment 
Adaptation to needs 



Production 

Intellectual dissemination 
Physical dissemination 
Utilization and training 
for utilization 
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It is here that the problems of the dissemination system become more 
evident. The several steps are sponsored or supported by different agen- 
cies. 



Need Assessment is the unfortunate stepchild. Opinions concerning 
what is needed are readily available and generally inaccurate. Many 
of those who testify to Congress are self-interested or partisan. Pro- 
posals for R&D to the funding agencies propound a technique or point of 
view to which the researcher is partisan. Those well intentioned scien- 
tists and educators who evaluate the proposals have little hard data 
other than their own experience to rely on. Industry, although largely 
ethical and reliable, is influenced by its own capacities, its own mar- 
kets and its own shelf materials. 



Any overview or intensive view of the system will reveal that other j 

than for a trickle of information brought into OE by state personnel and \ 

traveling OE staff, government has little hard data about need and no 1 

machinery to collect and assemble it. There is no upward flow of infer- 1 

mation about user needs or user characteristics. | 

2 

? 

Industry is a little better off in that its salesmen, field surveys, ] 

and other sensors do routinely bring in information about need and user 1 

characteristics. 

| 

The pTcoblem lies in the failure of such information to reach those j 

who support research or those who engage in it. 

It is not recommended that R&D be limited to the needs defined but , 
a planful system would devote a fair percentage to established need. J 

In addition, the upward flow of information about user needs and char- I 

acteristics does establish some bounds or parameters for the work of the j 

researcher or developer. I 

>1 

i 

^ 

Thus need assessment should be undertaken at a number of points in I 

the system. At the outset it can help determine broad objectives; prior I 

to adaptation, market research and need assessment are essential guides. j 

Indeed at each step continuing measurement of the needs and characteris- j 

tics of the users is a primary guide to successful dissemination. j 



Investment, or the commitment to given objectives is done by the 
Congress, the Administration or by some decision-making body in indus- 
try or the non-profits. The largest part of the investment in R&D is j 

made by government, either OE, DOD or NASA, AEC, Interior, Agriculture, j 

etc. Industry invests a relatively small portion of its budget in R&D, 
generally preferring to make use of government sponsored, or university j 

or school-system derived ideas. j 



Research and Development The universities and non-profits do the j 

largest part of the R&D although the experimentation and effort within j 

the school system is an unmeasured resource too close to its ultimate j 

user to be visible. j 

■> 
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Adaptation is generally accomplished by industry with further 
adaptations by school personnel. Much of the products of R&D require 
adaptation to specific geographical areas, kind of population or level 
of application. This operation has been a bone of contention between 
government sponsored R&D and the industrial producer who maintains that j 

completion and testing by the researcher is only c'r.e beginning of the 
task of adaptation to user characteristics and needs. 

; 

] 

Production is a relatively uncomplicated process although we have j 

observed the challenge to the producer who would provide a given material 

to a broad audience equipped with a half dozen incompatible types of 

equipment . j 

1 

Intellectual dissemination is usually begun before production, j 

but must continue as long as the material is offered. It may be 
divided into two sub-categories: ! 

a) dissemination of information about the material, its subject, ] 

purpose, medium, and its utilization, etc. j 

b) information motivating the potential user to acquire and use 

it appropriately. j 

The intellectual dissemination process has been divided among infor- j 

mation scientists, librarians, industry cataloguers, and AV specialists. j 

At this time a few centers are engaged in careful study of optimal i 

methods for bringing information about materials and their utilization 
to the consumer and user. 

a 

However, no real leadership has emerged and it is sorely needed. j 

It is hoped that the new Bureau of Educational Technology and Library 
Science and the Office of Information Dissemination of OE will assume 
the leadership needed. 1 

To this date it has rested with the Library of Congress which 
accepted the NICEM system. (Further comment is found in the chapter j 

on intellectual dissemination.) The latter method of collecting and l 

disseminating information about media has not been tested or evaluated 
effectively and was not designed in response to an assessment of the 
needs and requirements or of the characteristics of the user of the j 

media. Such criteria are sorely needed at this time and will be ] 

discussed in a later chapter. j 

Methods for physical dissemination (delivery) are an essential 
part of any system. While they were not within the original intent 1 

of this study, problems of delivery are so frequently reported in j 

meeting with users that they will be discussed. j 

j 

Basically there are two methods: ! 

, | 

1. direct delivery by mail, truck or hand j 

2. transmission by communications media - TV, radio, etc. 
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Direct delivery by vehicle can be effective or it can be expensive, 
slow and sometimes disabling to the system* The long lag between 
determination of need ana delivery can effectively interfere with 
utilization. Modes of dealing with this problem include decentraliza- 
tion, rapid delivery and the ultra-rapid electronic methods. 

Electronic distribution via television and radio, perhaps augmented 
by satellite are barely in view both technologically and economically. 

Yet their advent has much promise for very rapid access to materials by 
the user. Their discussion is outside of the purview of this study. 

However, their advent will have much significance for the dissemination 
of non-print materials. 

Decision-making takes place throughout the system. However, the 
greatest problems seem to reside in the decision making process of the 
ultimate user, usually the teacher. It is at this point that informa- 
tion and decision-making skills must interact to produce the best choice, 
or at least a good one. These skills, and explicit guidelines for them,* 
appear to be seriously underdeveloped in large segments of our teaching 
and curriculum planning population. 

Utilization is perhaps the most critical aspect of the dissemination 
process. If the materials are not well used they will be ineffective 
and they will either not be used again or will be accepted only with 
skepticism. Thus the issue of training for utilization is central to 
the problems of motivation for use and effective use. 

The following diagram suggests the relationship of information, 
decision-making and utilization skills: 



(Decision-Making Information Sources) 
+ Utilization Skills 



= Utilization 

Role Players and Gatekeepers 

At each step on the accompanying diagram there are key actors. 

Each plays a creative or decision-making role that facilitates or in- 
hibits the flow of materials as well as their quality. Some are govern- 
ment officials, others leaders in industry and others budget staff or 
educators in our school system. 

Because the chain is as strong as its weakest link, this project 
sought to study as many of the links in the system as possible. In 
all, 226 were interviewed in depth. Many were interviewed several 
times. From these interviews, insights were obtained into some of the 
problems of communication between different levels in the "system". 
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In view of the absence of any real sense of organization, it is not j 

uncommon for actors in the system to be unaware of each other's exis- j 

tence. Even more frequently, participants in the system are utterly ] 

unfamiliar with the objectives, assumptions and capabilities of indivi- 
duals with whom they interact. For example, government and industry 
seldom meet to share their common environment and many academic re- 
searchers, focussing on content of materials, know little of the teach- 
ers and educators for whose use they prepare materials. j 

< 

In summary, this is a non-system characterized by poor communica- 
tion and insufficient leadership. It is a delicately balanced non- 
system that has managed to get a fair amount of material into the hands 
of the user. Yet it is operating well below the productivity possible I 

even at current levels of investment. As we will demonstrate, a few 
relatively inexpensive but perhaps courageous interventions could pro- ] 

vide the leverage with which to upgrade the efficiency of dissemination 
to the benefit of all participants. j 
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The objectives that follow were derived from extensive study of the 
"system." They provide the bases for most of the recommendations 
that follow. However, should even the recommended alternatives prove 
unfeasible we believe that these criteria for an effective program 
retain their merit and value. 



Objectives 

for a Dissemination System 



1. Improved and appropriate Research and Development 

(feedback from need assessment) 

2. Maximum sensitivity to needs of all users; including 

intellectual accessibility, cataloguing methods, 
delivery methods 

3. ” Improved and appropriate standards and criteria 



4. Clarity of materials, channels, and presentation 

5. Improved and appropriate distributions 

intellectual 

physical 

motivational 



6. Improved and appropriate utilization 

(training, consultants) 

7 . Maximum economy 
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The Research Methodology 



I. 



Introduction 



The purpose of this chapter Is to describe the research process 
used to conduct the study. While the overall design was presented in the 
initial proposal to USOE, a number of the specific research procedures 
were not selected until after pilot exploration. Information gathering 
and the process of analysis will be discussed separately, although they 
began almost simultaneously and continued together until the end of the 
project. 



Two basic considerations determined the dimensions of the research, 
the types of procedures used and the overall nature of the data gathering: 



- the nature of the problem 

- assumptions and definitions 



The Nature of the Problem It was early recognized that the ob- 
jectives of the study, i.e., to investigate ways to improve the dissem- 
ination of government sponsored non-print materials to public schools, 
presented a highly complex problem involving large numbers of variables 
identifiable only over time. Only a minimal amount of empirical data, 
historical and background information and conceptualizations upon which 
to base the study was available in the literature. The problem required 
large scale systems conceptualization which entailed examining the many 
relevant institutions, systems and subsystems with a broad analytic 
approach seldom attempted in the field of education. The proposal con- 
tained an early conceptualization of the dissemination system. This 
formulation - essentially an hypothesis - defined the system as extending 
from the decision to influence the non-print media field, to the research 
process that guided the direction of change, to the development and dis- 
tribution systems implementing the decision. Thus the character of the 
distributive process is determined by many events and limits which have 
been set earlier in the system from which the materials emerge. The pro- 
blem also included the need for recommendations to improve the system. 
Consequently, a description of the current "system” was not adequate. It 
was necessary to collect and evaluate those ideas , experiences and plans • 
successful and otherwise - that might shed light on how to improve the 
dissemination process. 



Assumptions and Definitions The basic mission as stated in the 
proposal was to "develop methods for improving the dissemination of, and 
the effectiveness of information about, the availability of government 
sponsored, non-written materials and develop alternative methods for in- 
creasing the effective distribution of government sponsored non-print 
materials". 



In view of this mandate, it was clear to the researchers that it 
was necessary to understand the broad setting and context in which any 
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USOE intervention or program might be undertaken. To do otherwise would 
be to chance the all too frequent sins of irrelevance, redundancy, un- 
responsiveness to real need and insensitivity to the ecology of the sys- 
j tem that is to be improved. As a result, a broad perspective was sought, 

? to be gained only by surveying the system in its entirety. The mandate 

J also appears to contain the implicit question of whether any given USOE 

’ step or activity is the intervention of choice. 

A second assumption, and basically the orientation of the research 
team, is that the crucial elements of any system or subsystem are the 
r participants. A description of the total dissemination process i.e., 

f research production, distribution and utilization levels, is difficult 

j without an understanding of the torces whicn motivate the people who 

I establish, maintain, and respond to the system. Therefore, human factors 

were thoroughly explored throughout all stages of the research, 

f 

The term "dissemination", for the purposes of this study, was 
broadly defined. It was determined at the outset that any dissemination 
: system consists of more than the visible distribution mechanism. That 

dissemination starts with the creation of the material and continues 
through production and distribution of materials to the educational sys- 
tem. Beyond that, within each school district, state education agency, 
etc., an internal dissemination system exists to complete the process. At 
either end of the distribution subsystem, processes are on-going which 
contribute to the nature and effectiveness of distribution. The establish- 
i ment of objectives, research and development influence the nature of the 

dissemination, and the demands of utilization shape its essential quality. 

I Definition of "user": Dissemination involves many kinds of people 

from the state curriculum development specialist to the classroom teacher. 
Each of the participants along the continuum which is the dissemination 
system has needs which must be met if the process is to be completed. 

Thus, the needs of participants throughout the system were explored. 

f 

j II. Information Gathering 

A The Natural History Phase was designed to provide a conceptual 
I map of the area and situation to be studied. This would assist in focus- 

sing on key issues and problems, and lead to formulations designed to dea 

with them. Its purposes were: 

1. To establish parameters for the population of pertinent 
i organizations from which a sample was to be selected. 

. 2. To determine the nature of information which would be needed 

| * to satisfy the requirements of the study. 

* 

! 

!. 3. To determine individuals in key positions who would most 

likely be able to supply needed information. 

4. Through pilot interviews, to develop and design a set of 
questions most likely to elicit desired information in the 
various settings. 
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5. To develop a repertoire of interview styles appropriate to the 
variety of circumstances anticipated throughout the course of 
the research. 

6. To develop a more complete understanding of the "ground rules", 
language and sociology of the educational non-print media 
field. 

7. To begin to refine and modify the early model. 

The research operations during this phase included: 

1. Review of the literature Literature searches were continued 
throughout the project with the greatest emphasis during the natural 
history phase. The search served to identify further key figures in 
information processing and educational technology, and to provide back- 
ground for salient issues and systems constructs. Some information 
describing current conditions was found to be available. 

2. Telephone interviews Brief (15-20 minute) telephone interviews 
were conducted as an effective means of rapidly contacting a large number 
of organizations to: 

a. determine the value of a subsequent interview and to 
arrange one if indicated; 

b. obtain information and materials. 

Mail contact was used only occasionally since minimum delay between question 
and response, and voice-to-voice contact were critical to spontaneity in 
the interview and were found to generate greater willingness on the part 
of those interviewed to cooperate with the research team. 

3. Pilot Interviews Several extended personal interviews were 

I conducted with personnel in the Washington area. These interviews, in 

S addition to serving the objectives of the natural history phase, yielded 

I early data which was added to later, more formal investigations of the same 

j organizations. 

4. Consultation Consultants with broad and rich experience in the 
field were employed during the natural history phase. These were persons 
whose knowledgeability and whose skill in broad explorations were of 

I assistance in conceptualizing the Gestalts o f the dissemination systems. 

5. Sample Selection In order to meet the study objectives, the 

| researchers located and studied sample organizations which would offer: 

a. an understanding of the universe of users to formulate 
criteria and requirements for a USOE system; 

b. an understanding of the total system the USOE might 



support, supplement or replace; 
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c. optimal features, methods, and techniques which could be 
incorporated into the design of a USOE dissemination 
system. 

Organizations were therefore categorized according to: 

a. the major types of subsystems which comprise the total dis- 
semination system (government, private, and non-profit); 

b. types of key people within organizations with emphasis on 
policy makers, groups comprising key decision modes, and 
movers of the system; 

c. other pertinent descriptive information such as geographic 
location, audiences, population characteristics. 

The organizations were then classified ap very effective in ful- 
filling their objectives, representative of their class, or relatively in- 
effective (this type of organization was sought for analysis both to pro- 
vide understanding of the universe of users and to permit comparative 
study). The final sample of organizations selected for case study was 
based on both descriptions of the organizations and an effectiveness 
rating. 

B. Data Gathering Phase 

1. Case Study Method : After an examination of the initial data it 

was decided that the case study method was a most appropriate one. Case 
study permits an intensive, in-depth investigation of the many variables 
affecting general process, the interrelatedness of subsystems and the in- 
dividuals within the system. It also provides an accurate description of 
surface phenomena. 

It was the opinion of the research team that only through the 
case study of several carefully selected samples could the following re- 
search needs be satisfied: 

a. an understanding of the internal dynamics c£ levels of 
organizations 

b. a thorough grasp of users needs at all levels of subsystems 

c. full comprehension of the problems and characteristics of 
the subsystems and its participants 

d. interfaces between subsystems. 

In the course of the case study, several persons in each organi- 
zation were interviewed. Further, several types of contacts, e.g. mail, 
phone, professional meetings, were used to maintain continuous data input 
about an organization over time. 
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2. In-Depth Interviews : The personal interview was the most fre- 

quently used data gathering technique since it provides a maximum of in- 
formation. 

a. Mail surveys require a large number of initial contacts 
which frequently result in a small ratio of properly pre- 
pared returns, in addition to few returns. Furthermore, a 
built-in bias exists with mail questionnaires since those 
choosing to respond are a self-selected group who often 
share other similar characteristics. During the course of 
the project, few installations or key personnel and only one 
school system refused interviewing. 

b. The interviewer is available to explain any questions which 
puzzle or are misinterpreted by the person being interview- 
ed. 

c. The interviewer can reshape questions according to the needs 
or characteristics of the interview, e.g. a group vs. an 
individual. Frequently, changes have to be made to accomo- 
date the personality, and occasionally the interests of the 
person being interviewed. 

d. The interviewer is present and free to pursue any serendip- 
itous findings, both to enrich the perspective of the re- 
searcher and add new dimensions. 

e. The interviewer is able to observe individual and group 
nonverbal behavior, a significant input to objective data 
analysis. 

f. In the case of group interviews, the researcher can gain 
clues to data interpretation through observation of group 
interaction. 

3. Seminars were conducted on certain highly significant topics 
which demanded concentrated exploration.* Participants were selected on 
the basis of interests, type of organization and position in the respective 
organization. 



*1. The seminars included ITV as a Sample of a School-wide Dissemination 
System ; June 1969. Participants: Washington County Public Schools, 

Hagerstown, Maryland. 

2. Materials Utilization in the Public Schools. July 1969. Participants: 
Arlington County Virginia Public Schools; Montgomery County, Maryland 
Public Schools; Prince Georges County Maryland Public Schools. 

3. Dissemination and The State Education Agency . July 1969. Participants: 
Chiefs of Audio Visual Divisions, State Education Agencies from: 

Arizona, Nevada , Minnesota, Montana, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Maine. 
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4. Consultants were contacted frequently throughout the project 
both to supply information not easily obtainable otherwise, and as resource 
personnel for discussion concerning the nature and implications of the 
findings. 



5. Professional Activities , such as interagency government meetings 
of special interest groups, conventions, exhibits, were used at every 
opportunity to make contacts, solicit information, and enrich the context 
or content of the findings. 



III. Information Procession 



A. Since large amounts of heterogeneous information was obtained 
during the study, a special storage and retrieval system was designed. 



1. The Data Bank: The data was stored on the basis of information 

configurations necessary to the preparation of the final report, 



2. Coding System: Each separate datum was codified to facilitate 

retrieval (see appendix). The codification scheme was based on 
a systems conceptualization of the problem. 



B. Analysis of Data and Derivation of Findings 



Overview In view of the objectives of the research and the 
assumptions upon which the study was based, it was necessary to examine 
each element of the systems involved in the delivery of non-print materials 
to the public school classroom. Only through an understanding of the total 
system could the following questions be answered: 



1. Is USOE intervention an intervention of choice? 



!. At which points in the system could USOE mediate for improve- 
ment? 



3. 



Given the decision that USOE should intervene, how can it most 
effectively do so in the context of the total existing AV 
dissemination "system"? 



Data Analysis In order to provide a basis for recommendations, 
data were analysed to make salient the needs and characteristics of pre- 
sent users and systems, the varying contexts into which USOE intervention 



*4. Information Systems and Bibliographic Standards . August 1969. 
Participants: Participants of conference, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman City, Oklahoma. 



5. Role of the User in the Dissemination System . September 1969. 
Participants: Staff of the New York Institute of Technology, New 

Rochelle New York Public Schools. 
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| must "fit" to ensure improvement rather than counterproductivity, and the 

| needs and characteristics of USOE and USOE affiliates. The data were 

j further analysed for the requirements of ideal dissemination systems, for 

| cues and guides to effective means of satisfying those requirements, and 

I for criteria of effectiveness. Model subsystems were then derived and 

5 integrated with these needs and characteristics and requirements to pro— 

I duce recommendations suited to present dissemination realities and to the 

general goal of improved education. 
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I USOE - Its Relationship to the Dissemination Process 1 

I 
? 
f 

f 

( - The central role of the USOE in the objectives of this study re- 

quired that considerable effort be devoted to understanding the nature 
and functioning of the agency. This was not always easy in view of the 
U busy schedule of the key personnel in the Office. However, most attempted 

I to accomodate to our needs and submitted to the sometimes extended inter- 

view designed to elicit the needed information. 



The Sample included the following USOE units: (then-current 
organizational headings are used) 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 






9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
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15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 



Office of Public Information, Health Education and Welfare 

Office of Management Information, USOE 

Office of Public Information, USOE 

Office of Information Dissemination 

The Copyright Program 

Bureau of Adult Vocational and Library Services 
Division of Vocational and Adult Library 
Division of Library Services and Educational Facilities 
Bureau of the Handicapped 

Division of Educational Services 
Division of Research 

Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Division of Program Planning 
Program of Analysis Branch 
Bureau of Research 

Division of Educational Laboratories 
Research and Development Centers Branch 
Instructional Materials and Practices Branch 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Division of Higher Education Research 

Instructional Materials and Practice 
Research Training Branch 



It is clear from the experience of the researchers and from inten- 
sive search of the history and interviews with Office personnel that 
except for a few dedicated individuals little emphasis has been placed 
by the USOE on the dissemination of non-print materials. During periods 
when large allocations were made for R&D and for the purchase of equip- 
ment and materials by school districts, little provision was made for 
the follow-through of the R&D to adaptation and dissemination and even 
less provision was made for assuring sound utilization. 



Further federal spending has been characterized by flows and ebbs 
that can do nothing but demoralize the educational planner and the teacher. 

Titles III and VII of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
were intended to stimulate the use of non-print materials. A basis 
for future advance was provided under this legislation in the form of 
the development of several centers of strength and individuals of great 
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capability who were stimulated. However, little systematic planning re- 
sulted and while elements of the "System" were strengthened, the system 
itself did not benefit and dissemination, especially of federally-spon- 
sored materials, was scarcely effected. 



The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 provic' id massive 
support for public and private schools. Each title has a significant 
effect on the non-print media, but again, scarcely enough to justify 
the massive expenditures. 



Title I provided major support for programs affecting educationally- 
deprived children. A sizeable portion was expended for AV equipment 
and materials. Little was expended for continuing supply and less for 
training in effective utilization. Thus the bounty of new technology 
fell upon teachers who knew little of how to use it and in the main, it 
was neither appreciated nor used. 



Title II (school libraries) provided heavy subsidies. However, 
improved methods of intellectual dissemination, decision-making and 
access have lagged. Much of the effort has been directed to archaic li- 
brary methods and little of it takes account of the systems quality that 
is essential to effective dissemination. Information systems, until 
recently, have been characterized by almost complete lack of attention 
to the psychological or educational characteristics of the intended user 
of the material. Inquiries about assessment of user needs at pro- 
fessional meetings were met with stony silence or lack of comprehension. 



Title IV provides support for research and development activities 
and has produced a number of organizational innovations. However, it 
has done little to expedite the flow of materials to educational applica- 
tions. Because of its potential relevance to the process of dissemina- 
tion, we have examined Title III somewhat more closely. 



Title III - Dissemination Network 



As set forth by its Administrative Manual,* Title III "is designed 
to encourage school districts to develop imaginative solutions to educa- 
tional problems; to utilize research findings; and to create, develop, 
and make intelligent use of educational centers and services. Primary 
objectives are to translate the latest knowledge about teaching and 
learning into widespread educational practice and to create an awareness 
of new programs and services of high quality that can be incorporated in 
school programs. Therefore, Title III seeks to (1) encourage the 
development of innovation, (2) demonstrate worthwhile innovations in 
educational practice through exemplary programs, and (3) supplement 
existing programs and facilities." 



Built-in to all Title III projects is the requirement that infor- 
mation, concerning each program be communicated through publications, op- 
portunities for observation and other methods. State and local education 
agencies are advised to "consider their dissemination functions in terms 
of two distinct categories - public information and program dissemination 
The larger public is the target audience of the first category, while 
professional groups, school administrators, PTA's and similar organizations 
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are the focus of 



the second. 



Responsibility for dissemination activities is divided among local 
grantees, State agencies and USOE. The local Title III project is 
called upon to supply information about its activities to educators, 
other professionals and the public within its area of operation. The 
State educational agency "is responsible for disseminating the results 
of State Title III program evaluations, for assuring that exemplary 
and innovative programs within the State receive statewide visibility, 
and for encouraging the adoption of promising practices by local educa- 
tional agencies."- 3 



USOE has undertaken the following functions in disseminating infor- 
mation on Title III at a national level: 

(1) Encouraging the adoption and adaptation of innovative and ex- 
emplary programs which hold promise for meeting critical 
national needs, through publications, films, and conferences; 

(2) Conducting regional conferences with the cooperation of local 
and State educational agencies, universities, and other edu- 
cational and cultural resources to encourage the development 
of effective dissemination strategies at all levels; and 

(3) Providing for consultation services and workshops in the 
development of evaluation techniques that assure the produc- 
tion of results which can be effectively disseminated. 



In addition, the Division has attempted to develop its repository 
of materials disseminated by all Title III projects and, in cooperation 
with ERIC, has published Pacesetters in Innovation , a listing of Title 
III projects approved during each fiscal year. 
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(he measurement of the effectiveness of this combined dissemination 
effort is the number of new programs undertaken as a result of Title III 
projects. In his study of the variables involved in the continuation 
of Title III programs on the termination of Federal grants, Dr. Norman 
Hearn established that "as a result of 120 Title III demonstration pro- 
jects begun during fiscal year 1966, 2,460 similar, new programs were 
begun by other schools. The mean was 20.4 new programs for each 
demonstration . 



Speaking approvingly of the dissemination system, one Title III ! 

State director noted that it enabled a selective, winnowing process. 

Many things are done on the local level which have no value outside 
the immediate circle," she said. "We are all so innundated with infor- 
mation these days, it's no use in proliferating trivia. On the other i 

hand, some material is too sophisticated except for a special audience. I 

Dissemination has got to be selective." j 

% 

i 

Another state level Title III director felt that for dissemination 
to be meaningful, it must arouse interest through emphasis on an unusual 
technique or, preferably, through personal involvement, in a meeting or 
discussion. Circulating written reports is almost worthless," the 
director said. ) 
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The above conclusions of field personnel should be taken into 
account in mounting any major dissemination effort. To be successful, 
a dissemination program must include a winnowing process or evaluative 
function for sorting the relevant from the trivial. Without such 
selectivity, dissemination channels will be choked quickly with the use- 
less and the humdrum and the user will become distrustful or oblivious 
to this source of information and materials. At the same time, a new 
dissemination network must also aim for personal involvement and train- 
ing of the user so that valuable content should not be lost amid too 
large an outpour of the written word. 



While these steps constitute a major contribution and are a valuable 
experiment, they are in danger of being phased out. The program lacks 
both continuity and a systematic quality. The duration of involvement 
and its effectiveness in changing the motivation of the user of materials 
is questionable unless the program is continued. Novelty and interper- 
sonal contact are expensive and short-lived unless they strike a self- 
interested and motivating chord in the user. 



In general. Title III along with the other titles and the residuals 
of earlier programs lack a comprehensive quality . They frequently appear 
to be in competition with each other. Coordination has depended on ef- 
fective state organization which has been present in only a few states. 
The basic problem, however, lies in the assumption that sufficient im- 
provement can be achieved through improved creativity , relevance and 
stimulation. These are necessary but they are not sufficient. The 
machinery and the motivation for delivery and utilization are also es- 
sential. 



The division of the program into organizations to match the titles 
of the law may merit re-examination. If it appears that these are the 
optimal organizational units at the federal level, it may become even 
more urgent to re-examine the effort devoted to assisting the develop- 
ment of comprehensive programs at the state level (see section on Com- 
prehensive Educational Dissemination programs.) 



It would be carrying coals to Newcastle for this study to summarize 
the reorganization of USOE to the authors of the reorganization. However, 
some features assume saliency in light of the purpose, of this study. 



The Office of Information Dissemination, an office with the respon- 
sibility and capability to develop an effective dissemination structure, 
meets a long-existing need. Many of the information-relevant operations 
described or recommended in this report would seem to be logical func- 
tions of the OID. 



Nor should the information function be uni-directional. It is 
recommended that the collection of internal information about new mate- 
rials, .research and development, new programs, etc. be joined with in- 
formation derived through Regional Offices, Labs and R&D Centers, field 
trips by staff, etc., dealing with needs, values and activities in the 
field. Such information can be organized so as to shed light on 
available resources, materials, techniques, etc. and existing needs of 
education, trends, likely alternative paths of action and their con- 
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1) Such a central repository of information can become the basis 
for a national non-print information system, increasing the knowledge 
of and availability of new methods and materials. 



2) The materials of policy study are available and should be 
organized in a manner that makes possible the most informed decision- 
making by policy-makers at the federal level. Such information 
should not be limited to the federal level but should be made avail- 
able to educational decision-makers throughout the country. 

In the section on Comprehensive Educational Dissemination programs 
we will discuss the value of a program to assure communication between 
federal, state and local systems. 

While these foregoing recommendations have relevance to the dissem- 
ination of non-print materials, we must come closer to some critical as- 
pects of the federal operation. 

Until recently materials produced with government support have not 
had the necessary outlets or applications on a national level. Where 
the researcher displayed adequate initiative and where industry did not 
object to producing materials in the public domain, some dissemination 
was achieved. However, adequate dissemination of information about 
new materials has not been undertaken and legal options to protect the 
risk of the private sectors have not been available. 

Indeed the absence of adequate outlets for government-sponsored 
materials and the paucity of demands for such material is in some way 
associated with the breakdown in procedures for obtaining information 
about such materials. This breakdown was aided by the unavailability 
of adequate or earmarked staff to engage in the "collection function". 

Since the onset of this study several steps have been taken: 

1) Responsibility for storage and retrieval of information about 
non-print materials produced with government funds has been vested 
in the Office of Information Dissemination; 

2) A system for prompt and continuous collection of uniform infor- 
mation about government-sponsored materials has been established 
with cooperation of this staff; 

3) Alternatives to the Public Domain policy governing copyright 
have opened the door to the use of the method that is likely to 
achieve maximum dissemination. 

As a result, few recommendations are made that relate directly to 
the structure of 01D or the Office of Education. Major emphasis has 
been placed on processes or functions that are needed and at times a 
mechanism for its implementation has been offered. At the close, a 
description of the Comprehensive Educational Dissemination system will 
be provided which will have the potential for including most of the im- 
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proveraents suggested and will provide a vehicle for their implementation. 

The OE's roles in the dissemination process fall into major 
categories: 



1 . 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 



Those effecting the encouragement and funding of research and 
development activity relevant to the use of non-print media 
in education; 

Those effecting ownership of the materials and copyright; 

Those effecting the organization of the dissemination "system ; 
Those effecting the retrieval and utilization of the material 
by the eventual user; 

Those effecting communication within the educational system. 



These areas of possible intervention are explored more fully in the 
chapter on Recommendations. 

Summary : 

The USOE has invested heavily in Research and Development into the 
creation and utilization of non-print materials for education. A num- 
ber of program development methods have been employed following the sev- 
eral titles of the Congressional Acts. While these have been of benefit, 
the system whereby the research leads to useful products and the dissem- 
ination of those products has not been clearly perceived, nor has the 
USOE entertained or implemented the several options it possesses for 
improving that flow of materials. 

As we have discovered, the USOE has the potential for achieving such 
an effective system. The realization of that potential will depend on 
how effectively the tools at hand are used. 
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Footnotes 



1 . Administrative Manual for ESEA Title III State Plan Program, Draft, 



U.S. Office of Education, p. 1. 



Ibid , p. 39. 

Ibid , p. 40. 

Ibid , p. 42. 

Norman Eugene Hearn, Innovative Educational Programs; A Study of 
the Influence of Selected Variables Upon Their Continuation Following 



the Termination of Three-Year ESEA Title III Grants, A Dissertation 
Submitted to the Faculty of the School of Education of The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., 1969, p. 199. 
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Field Installations and Large Regional Agencies Supported by USOG 



The field installations and regional office network of several 
Bureaus in the USOE as well as large organizations funded by OE were 
studied. These installations included Regional Offices, R & D Centers, 
Regional Labs and Special Education Instructional Materials Centers 
(SEIMC) . 



The installations were visited and studied to determine: 



1. 

2 . 



3 . 

4. 



The role of each as a component in the USOG dissemination 
system. 

Needs of each installation which related directly to dissem- 
ination of non-print materials. 

Elements of each which are model systems. 

Since many of the installations were thought to be a source 
of non-print materials for USOE, we wanted to know: 
a. what materials are currently available for dissemina- 
tion 

dissemination and related methods in use or latent 
system of quality control extant 

forces and elements inhibiting or facilitating quality 
and dissemination. 



b. 

c. 

d. 



I. Components of USOE Dissemination System: 



R & D Centers: Current Conditions 



With a few notable exceptions, R&D Centers consider that the 
dissemination of curriculum materials is not their responsibility. 
Neither money nor staff is available to engage in this activity. Fur- 
ther, in some cases, the. researcher does not wish to be restricted in 
his materials design by having to be concerned with readying the 
materials for dissemination. R&D centers, on occasion are willing to 
provide for dissemination of a specific product through contracts with 
commercial firms but are not in a position or interested in engaging 
in- such activity for items from other USOE sources. Their view is that 
informing the educational world of new materials is not the function 
of the R&D center since their job description does not include this 
task. Federal funds are not provided to them for dissemination. 



In order for the R&D center to provide communication to state edu- 
cation agencies or other educational sectors good relationships with 
these sectors are required. These relationships, however, are non-ex- 
istent, or where they do exist are characterized by hostility or defensive- 
ness. Since centers are generally located within a university setting, 
other educational installations associate the centers with the aloofness 
and distance so often encountered in dealings with the university as an 
institution. Two of the Centers offered a significantly different pat- 
tern of communication with a limited number of educational agencies. 

This limitation was based on resources and optimal size of the communica- 
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tion operation. 

Implications: On the basis of evidence available to this study group, 

it would not appear feasible to attempt to utilize R&D centers operating 
on current assumptions and resources as switching points or dissemination 
links in an USOE dissemination system. 

Regional Labs: Current Conditions 

Despite a philosophical committment to dissemination, many of the 
lab administrators are of the opinion that if the labs were to engage 
in extensive dissemination, energies and investments in present acti- 
vities for which labs are responsible, would be drained from these ac- 
tivities . 

The regional labs are concerned with the dissemination of products: 
1) within their respective regions for field testing, and evaluation pur- 
poses, and 2) in the event a product is developed and ready for mass dis- 
tribution. ( See chapter - Copyright) 

This active dissemination, however, is only for those products de- 
veloped by the individual labs. One director stated that in the event 
that a unit was to be made responsible for the dissemination of materials 
developed by other units, competition for funds and status among the 
units would present problems. In order for the labs to treat all OE 
materials similarly, additional funding and staff would be required. 

Relationships between labs and other sectors of the educational 
community are frequently excellent. Some labs have developed cooper- 
ative relationships with state education agencies, local industry and 
community leaders for planning and implementation of projects designed 
to meet needs of the region. One lab has excellent relationships with 
surrounding school districts and feels it could more effectively dis- 
seminate than any industry because of its problem- solving approach and 
individual attention which the lab offers in the sale of its products. 
However, this circumstance applies to the unique product of that lab 
only . 

Implication : Under existing circumstances (assumptions, resources) it 

would not appear feasible to attempt to utilize regional labs as dis- 
semination links except for individual cases of specific self-generated 
materials. There are two exceptions to this policy: 

1. The lab with well-developed local relationships may serve as 
the nucleus of an Educational Service Center. These policy 
decisions should be made only after careful need assessment 
of the region and discussions with lab personnel. 

2.. One lab has developed a display center and may be able to 
display 

a. equipment and materials to industry and education 

b. public affairs or training materials for parents, stu- 
dents, etc. 
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Regional Offices: Current Conditions 

Personnel in regional offices stated that dissemination of infor- 
mation, particularly public affairs information, was a defined function 
for their unit. Unfortunately, funds and staff and a satisfactory com- 
munication system are not available to successfully perform this func- 
tion. One regional office official is operating at the level of per- 
sonal contact, e.g., phoning personnel at universities and describing 
functions of USOE pertinent to that university; or single handedly, 
without a secretary, filling mail requests for materials. 

Implications : Since the regional offices are an available resource for 

dissemination and communication, it is recommended that they be care- 
fully assessed to determine: 

a. how and to what extent regional offices could reasonably be 
expected to perform this function for materials 
developed through government sponsored research, e.g., what 
national funds and staff would be required. 

b. what types of information or materials could or should be 
processed through the regional offices. 

In addition to their prescribed function of relating to states within 
their region, the regional offices may be an excellent facility to pro- 
vide access to small regional industry of materials developed through 
national research and ready for further development. Regional offices 
also may be an excellent medium for increased sensitivity to state and 
local needs. (See chapter-Need Assessment and Information Unit) 

Certain qualifying statements which pertain to management and or- 
ganization must be made regarding regional offices. These considera- 
tions apply when adding any new functions to on-going operations within 
an organization. 

Optimal dissemination of materials and information requires an 
active approach demanding significant levels of effort and creativity. 
However, it is recognized by management theory that any organization 
assigned tasks which are 1) structured, orderly, and demanding paper 
work, e,g., account auditing, report of activities, and 2) tasks char- 
acterized by unknown elements yet to be developed, or policy decisions, 
that organizational energies will be first expended in executing the 
former task described. Therefore, if regional offices are to assume 
the responsibility for dissemination of non-print materials, separate 
staff should be designated to perform the two types of functions de- 
scribed above, or some other mechanism should be offered to assure the 
performance of less structured, "postponeable", functions. 

Additional Functions : Regional Offices, Regional Labs, R&D Centers , 

SEIMC * s 



These field installations may easily be in a position to serve as 
switching points in an information network to explore and understand 
regional needs. Ways and means of operating will be discussed in the 
[ chapter on Need Assessment and Information Units. 

i 
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Special Education Instructional Materials Centers: 



The SE1MC Networks include 14 centers established by the USOE 
Bureau of the Education of the Handicapped. These 14 centers are lo- 
cated throughout the continental United States. 



b. 



The SEIMC's cannot reasonably be considered as significant switching 
points or dissemination links for the total range of USOE materials at 
the present time. 

a. BEH has established these centers to serve the needs of 

special educators and center resources are invested to achieve 
that objective. 

Further, the centers were originally conceived to serve the 
purpose of impetus to SEA's and LEA's to develop their own 
instructional materials' centers. When sufficient numbers 
of local and state SElMC's were in operation it was the 
original intent that the national network would cease to 
exist as IMC's. This policy is currently being revised as 
user needs are better understood. If the policy decision 
is made to disband certain units it is entirely possible that 
the central coordinating unit for a USOE-wide system may wish 
to negotiate with BEH to assume responibility for the plant 
of an already established IMC and determine if the unit can 
be incorporated into the dissemination system planned for 
that particular region. 



11. Needs of Field Installations Directly Related to Dissemination System: 



As the USOE field installations were surveyed and analyzed, indi- 
vidual needs which relate to the USOE dissemination system were noted. 
The needs which emerged clustered about several functions which USOE 
may wish to develop. 



1 . 



Production and distribution of public information materials 
about the field installations. 



Many have had experiences which indicate that the success of, arid 
demand for, their programs frequently depends upon interested parent 
groups and other public audiences. Some public information materials 
have already been produced by individual centers and labs but since there 
are no distribution channels, dissemination is less than adequate. 

Many installations feel that USOE could fill this need both for pro- 
duction and distribution of public information materials. 



2. Information exchange among installations 



Many field units felt their activities would be more efficient and 
adequate if a mechanism to inform each other of current products were 
available. 
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3. Industry-Installations Relationships 



Many field installations would like resource specialists available 
for the purpose of helping negotiate satisfactory contracts with indus- 
try for development, production and/or distribution of products. Cen- 
ters and labs feel very strongly that the research unit should be able 
to specify to industry certain requirements for the handling of a pro- 
duct, e.g., such as evaluation at field sites with user, or user-oriented 
rather than sales-oriented sales personnel. The centers and labs do not 
have staff or resources to supply the skills needed to negotiate such 
contracts . 



4. Design and Evaluation of Materials . 



The proper methods for functions such as evaluation of materials 
and contacts with the user are crucial to providing the consumer with a 
product that meets his needs. Some installations would either like 
central office assistance to help solve design, production and. distri- 
bution problems or at least an opportunity to exchange experiences with 
other researchers and developers so that each time a unit is engaged in 
a new operation the unit will not duplicate the errors already experi- 
enced by other units. Strengthening this service at central and region- 
al levels would provide greater confidence to personnel in field in- 
stallations and probably would facilitate production and distribution 
of materials through private sectors or government channels as well. 



One government agency feels it has developed expertise in the produc- 
tion of materials and offered to make its personnel available for consul- 
tation since there are seasonal lags. This kind of sharing of services 
across government divisions or department where possible may contribute 
to cost efficiency. 



5. Industry-Installations Interface: Communication. 



Since the USOE mission is to facilitate the movement of government 
sponsored non-print materials to public schools, it may be more efficient 
to disseminate many materials developed through government via channels 
other than a government system. 



There are many indications where industry or a non-profit is able 
and ready to take the risk, that their dissemination is more thorough 
and effective than many public channels. 



There are two points in the process of design - production of mate- 
rials at which field installations would like their materials made known 
to industrialists. 1) Research design: materials which have completed 

this phase and are in a state of readiness for further development, field 
testing, production and distribution. 2) Development: those materials 

which have proceeded through both the research and development phases 
and are ready for field testing, production and distribution. 



Some installations have developed relationships with industry for 
certain specific; highly valued materials. Under consideration here also, 
however, are those government sponsored materials requiring more atten- 
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tion, e.g., further development or field testing. As an alternative 
where Industrial contracts for material development and distribution 
are not Indicated, It Is entirely possible that a USOE dissemination 
system may develop procedures which provide 



a. an Information net to Indicate when a product Is In a state 
of readiness to proceed to the next phase. 

b. procedures to channel these materials to resources within the 
USOE-ESC networks of field Installations to execute the next 
phase In the research-distribution sequence. 



Note: The needs of field installations which relate directly to that 

I of a total USOE dissemination system have been assessed from the view- 

point of designing a total dissemination system. In the design process, 
while seeking to meet the dissemination needs of a total system, caution 
I must be exercised to maintain the integrity of each of the individual 

field installations. Therefore in the design of a total system it is 
recommended that the cooperation of each field installation be enlisted 
to establish goals to serve as a base for cooperative efforts in execu- 
f ting the several functions of a USOE dissemination system. Further, 

a centralized information service would maintain the consistent contact 
between USOE and the several operating units to inform USOE of evolving 
and changing needs as well as the extent to which the dissemination 
system is meeting those needs. 



| III. Model Elements: 

[ Two concepts which form the basis for policy development for several 

of the USOE installations are highly recommended. These concepts are 
explained in detail below: 

A. Catalytic Role 

The Bureau of Education of the Handicapped has established a nation- 
wide network of Instructional Materials Centers. A basic underlying 
assumption of the IMC Network is that the IMC's in their respective 
regions are to play a catalytic role in promoting educational change. 

I The relationships of the IMC's to the several educational levels and 

agencies, e.g., universitites, state education agencies, local education 
| agencies, are designed to. stimulate, reinforce and generally serve as im- 

[ petus to interaction between and within the sectors to establish 

highly effective services at the grass roots. 

By way of contrast the IMC's program could elect to promote change 
by being highly directive, e.g., attempt to blanket an entire geographic 
| area with a specified service such as providing in-service training to 

• every special educator in a designated region. 

r 

$ 

f 

1. Planning boundary lines for associate SEIMC's other than geo- 
I graphic (county) which have been found to be unsatisfactory. 
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2 . 



6 . 



7. 



Contacts with colleges and universities involved in teacher 
preparation: Pre-service training and special projects. In 

two universities there is the possibility of the development 
of specific undergraduate courses about the SEIMC and its 
functions. 



Local School Systems: 

a. Information packet describing services available. 



Field staff contact local schools, to identify need for ser- 
vices, (consultant) obtaining reaotions to materials, (feed- 
back), explaining and demonstrating SEIMC materials and ser- 
vices, (detailman), provide in-service programs (motivation). 
Arrange for loan and delivery of services jhi the school (ac- 
tive intellectual dissemination; this would also be classified 
as an active physical dissemination system as well) . 



b . In-service training 



Special contacts with residential institutions for handi- 
capped children. 



5. Parent groups: 



The SEIMC has established a task force to determine in what 
ways the SEIMC can serve these groups. 



Cooperation with other Federal projects: Cooperative contacts 

have been maintained with all BEH Division of Research projects 
within the state. 



Other activities: User reaction form, abstracting of instruc- 

tional materials, catalog to list all materials in regional 
centers and many associated centers. The SEIMC's will col- 
laborate with the SEA to ensure that SEA computer system is 
compatible with that of CEC-ERIC. Monsanto Learning Products 
Materials will be circulated among associate centers for 
reaction and field evaluation. 



Note: 60 in-service training sessions were held from September to August 

with local schools, colleges, universities and special school staff. 24 
planning and strategy meetings were held, November to July with special 
schools, professional associations. Title II, Title III, Welfare agencies, 
state education agency divisions, e.g., music and art. New York state 
Mental Health Department, Library associations. 



B. Regionality : 



The regional offices, by and large are committed to the concept 
that grass roots needs can only be served well be regional installations 
as opposed to a highly centralized organizational structure. The regional 
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offices maintain, that local contact minimizes "noise 11 in the system. 

One state department of education supports its position on regionality i 

this way: 

i 

Traditionally, the movement of governmental functions has been 
based on more effective performance or on increased availability 
of funds. More recent organizational restructuring has emphasized j 

the location of functions at the lowest level of government pos- j 

sible, moving them upward only if increased effectiveness can be 
assured. In some instances this may require the acceptance of I 

high costs to assure effective service, rather than lower costs, 
or may involve the dislocation of functions traditionally associ- 
ated with certain agencies or institutions. The latter often j 

requires more specific delineation, resulting in the difficult ] 

task of separating functions which have been seen as inseparable j 

due to their traditional or organizational proximity. 



IV. Field Installations as Source of Non-Print Materials for a USOE • 

Dissemination System: 

■ 

In the course of this study an attempt to understand the types, j 

kinds and numbers of non-print educational materials developed by field 
installations and other USOE programs was made. j 

4 

i 

An inventory form was developed and disseminated to field installa- 
tions and bureaus in the USOE. The inventory form requested information 
describing technical and educational characteristics of materials devel- 
oped through projects supported by the respective unit. 

\ 

* 

The inventory form, its associated retrieval system and other 
contractual stipulations for periodic reporting of materials under 
development would be invaluable to a coordinating office to: 

' 

j 

1. apprise USOE of present supply of materials available for 

dissemination. 1 

2. apprise USOE of nature of future supply of non-print materials i 

available for dissemination. 

3. provide information input for policy decisions regarding j 

future grants for development of non-print materials. Inf or- j 

mation would be in essence a survey of materials available 

which would then be compared with requests for materials from j 

users, redundancy and gaps would be exposed in the process. 

(See Appendix: Inventory Form) j 

Summary and Conclusions 

By -and large the field installations of the USOE do not presently j 

have the resources which would enable them to serve as switching points 
in a USOE dissemination system. Exceptions were noted. 

The field installations, however, do have several needs which relate j 

* • • 

i 

1 

i 
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to a USOE dissemination system. The rate and effectiveness of the pro- 
duction and distribution of non-print materials would be improved by 
meeting these needs. Recommendations for USOE interventions designed to 
serve the field installations are summarized below: 

1. Production and distribution of public information materials 
about the field installations. 

2. Information networks among field installations 

3. A system of communication between field installations and 
industry. 

4. USOE resource specialists affiliated with NCEM for industrial 
contract negotiations. 

5. USOE resource specialists affiliated with NCEM for the design 
and evaluation of materials. 

6. If OE policy would make the Regional Offices and other regional 
installations significant factors in the dissemination process, 
adequate staffing of these centers with media-wise personnel 
will be required. These people would be sensitive to the 
evaluation of state AV and media programs and at least would 
be valuable assets in strengthening state and local programs. 



ERIC 
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Other Government Agencies 
Current Conditions and Implications 



Purpose of Government Non-Print Materials 

In addition to strictly educational and curricular purposes, 
a primary purpose for government non— print materials is to inform 
the public about government services and programs. Other purposes 
range from training of employees, in-house operational and manage- 
ment analysis, record keeping, a medium for contractor’s reporting 
on projects, and public service to ensure public health and safety. 

Although queries to government agencies for AV materials from 
the educational community outnumber queries from any other group, 
relatively few of these agencies make an active effort to reach 
schools. The degree to which agencies aim at educational audiences 
varies widely. At one extreme is the statement by a senior Public 
Information Officer that he was shocked at the idea of government 
agencies disseminating information to schools because the public 
would consider such information Federal propaganda and intervention. 
At the other end of the continuum are two agencies which aim al- 
most exclusively at educational audiences with divisions speci- 
fically for education and training. (Recent evidence suggests 
that these programs are avidly sought after.) 

Many agencies have non— print materials which are highly 
applicable to education, regardless of the original purpose of 
the material. For example, the Job Corps has developed and field 
tested a wide variety of AV materials for education and vocational 
guidance in the Job Corps Centers, and to train Job Corps teachers. 

The agencies most actively concerned with dissemination to 
educators tend to be relatively young, defensive in the face of 
public criticism or controversy, often having a scientific link, 
and actively involved in future oriented technologies or programs. 
Invariably the top level management of such agencies support the 
development and dissemination of non-print materials and believe 
in their effectiveness. 



Planning and Policy-making 

One success factor in agencies most effectively disseminating 
to education is the approval of and orientation to non-print ma- 
terials by top-level agency executives. 

Funds for non— print materials are usually channeled through 
the agency’s Office of Public Affairs and planning is customarily 
centered in that office. A key to successful planning in the a- 
gencies sampled is the coordination of all programs directed to- 
ward education and the involvement of a balance of public in- 
formation officers, media specialists and technicians, subject 
matter specialists and, if they exist, educational program officers 

working in the field. 
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1 

The Media Development Division of the Office of Public Affairs 
of one agency holds an annual planning conference involving infor- 
mation officers, AV people and educational officers from each field 
center. They analyze what materials commercial producers have pro- 
duced and what materials they would be willing to produce; then the 
agency plans how and what it could contribute to fill the gaps. The 
plans of the exhibits and print programs are integrated with those 
of the Media Development Division. 
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The most unique aspect of this agency's planning is the incor- 
poration of user need assessment information from Educational Pro- 
grams Officers who are in constant touch with the local educational 
community. Need assessment by other government agencies is 
either haphazard or non-existent. At most it may consist of scanty 
feedback from cards sent out in film cans, from an occasional letter 
from a user, or from field center staff who have relatively little 
close contact with local educators. 



One policy decision central to successful dissemination per- 
tains to the ratio between funds allocated to R&D and production 
versus funds allocated to reproduction and dissemination. An 
Audiovisual Officer stressed that "it takes at least as much money 
to distribute materials as it does to produce them and if you 
don't tell people about materials, your effort has been wasted." 

To get one film out to the public at the time of peak interest this 
agency spent more money on prints than it did to make the film. 

Implications for USOE Program: 



Effective programs for dissemination of non-print materials in 
other agencies suggest that the Office of Education plans should 
| include the coordination of the Public Affairs function with those 

f of Media Development, Dissemination and representatives from the 

f several Bureaus and major programs. Planning should be guided by 

need assessment, active assessment of available resources currently 
[ meeting needs, and evaluation of the effectiveness of existing dis- 

semination. R&D planning, media development, need assessment, in- 
I formation dissemination and material dissemination all need to be 

Inter-related. 

| The experience of other agencies indicated the need for the 

Office of Education to support dissemination through the use of 
I funds and operating programs. In R&D budgets, money should be allo- 

l cated for the dissemination of both resulting materials and infor- 

| mation about the materials. In contracts and funding of media- 

[: related programs, the Office of Education can where indicated make 

| one of the criteria for receiving funds, the active dissemination 

of resulting information or products to appropriate users. Certainly 
| the reporting of all potentially useful products or techniques 

:j should be required. 

| ! 
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Production 

! 

Nearly all government agencies with active audiovisual pro- 
grams have some in-house technical facilities. While some have 
only a "jack-of-all- trades" who handles all AV service, a few have 
complete production facilities. Often part of the process is 
handled by in-house staff and the rest by contract. 

Ideas, writing and evaluation during each stage of production 
may involved public information staff, media specialists, subject- 
matter experts and educational programs officers. 

Quality Control 

The several agencies aiming at the educational audience take 
pains to maintain high technical and educational quality in the 
materials they disseminate. Even if films are reports from field 
installations or addenda to research projects rather than specifi- 
cally produced for education, they are edited and carefully evalu- 
ated before being offered to educational collections. Quality con- 
trol is also applied to contractors materials. Some agencies 
provide technical assistance to anyone producing material with 
their funds. 

Coordinating Production with Industry 

There are several levels of coordinated planning and coopera- 
tion between government producers and industrial producers. In 
its planning, an agency may simply survey industrial materials to 
avoid duplication or may actively encourage industry to make 
films, etc. to meet education's needs. Such agencies frequently 
provide industry with valuable film footage to work with. 

An agency which set out to defuse industry's suspicions of 
possible competition succeeded in illustrating the mutual benefits 
to each. First, the agency could fill a gap by producing certain 
high-risk materials which industry could not afford to produce. 
Secondly, the agency has effectively created a larger market for 
industry through its leadership role in providing users with 
training in the use of non-print materials, through instruction, * 
and R&D which gave users the impetus to reach for materials in 
greater volume than ever before. 

Implications for the Office of Education 

To ensure the production of materials having high technical 
quality, educational quality and educational relevance, the Office 
of Education would need a system for quality control. Methods for 
maintaining quality control include: 

• 

1) setting up criteria and guidelines for production of 
materials; 

2) monitoring and evaluating OE-funded materials at critical 
stages of production; 
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3) providing grantees and contractors with technical assis- 
tance; 

4) offering R&D products, footage, development and dissem- 
ination contracts; copyright and other limited access on 
condition of successful performance; 

5) evaluating final products of OE-funded activity to deter- 
mine their suitability for dissemination. 
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I 
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The Office of Education may be called upon to delineate for 
industry its primary role as a producer or as a disseminator and 
to demonstrate the benefits of a cooperative relationship between 
the public and the private sectors. 

Information Dissemination 



Other government agencies employ a variety of methods for 
disseminating information about their non-print materials. Some 
simply make their catalogs available on request and issue occasional 
brochures for special emphasis while others reach educators through 
directories, journals, press releases, film festivals, conventions, 
listings of related materials in the speakers' bureau brochures, 
and by supplementing their mail-outs of catalogs with mobile 
van or exhibit distribution. 



Two agencies especially active in disseminating to education 
issue 31,500 and 80,000 catalogs, respectively, to a target 
audience of educators. In addition to the several modes of dis- 
semination mentioned above, teachers are exposed to government 
materials through television, through mobile exhibit programs 
and through the educational programs in certain education-oriented 
agencies . 




I 
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More recently, government non-print materials have been listed 
in the National Audiovisual Center Directory, supplementing the 
catalogs of each agency. 



Implications for the Office of Education 



To reach specific audiences in education effectively, 
the Office of Education should supplement its information 
dissemination through the National Audiovisual Center with a spec- 
trum of other methods specifically responsive to the user's 
needs and characteristics. Audiences must be analyzed into iden- 
tifiable and assailable segments; ie. information dissemination 
must be carefully focused on specific subjects and problems and 
addressed to a select audience. (See Chapter on Information 
Technology) Intellectual dissemination by the Office of Education 
should benefit through the integration of library and information 
systems, consultation services, training programs and other pro- 
grams relating to non-print materials and dissemination. 
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Physical Distribution 

Most agencies disseminate non-print materials through sales, 
free— loan and free— givaway (or "permanent loan") • Few of the 
agencies sampled rented materials. Sales are handled through 
a contracted commercial distributor, or more recently, through 
the National Audiovisual Center. Although some school districts 
prefer to buy films in order to have them on hand, more free-loan 
business was done than sales, according to agencies interviewed. 
Free-loan materials are handled through a variety of distribution 
channels : 

1. Central In-house Distribution 

The Department of Agriculture is almost unique in distributing 
its own films through central in— house facilities rather than a 
contractor or representative. (The Department of Agriculture 
also disseminates through selected university and municipal 
libraries and through a few large-city school board libraries.) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs mails all its materials from a 
central point to schools under its jurisdiction throughout the 
U.S. 

Two other agencies with active regional distribution to 
schools said that although they are satisfied with the results 
of regional distribution, the expense of operating regional libra- 
ries thorugh contractors was forcing them to consider centralized 
distribution. Both said that a centralized in-house library would 
be less expensive by cutting back the number of prints necessary, 
but they disagreed about the relative effectiveness of a central- 
ized system. One interviewee contended that whereas a central 
system would be more cost-efficient, it might not give educational 
users service comparable to that of regional libraries. 

2. Regional Agency Libraries 

NASA and AEC both distribute free-loan films through approxi- 
mately ten regional libraries located in agency field centers. 

NASA's libraries are run by contractors, whereas some of AEC's 
libraries (in big cities) are run by contractors and others by 
in-house staff. 

Distribution from these libraries are usually by personal 
pick-up by the user or by mail. 

The AEC Oak Ridge Film Library is unique in having a com- 
pletely computerized booking system. The computer is used for 
many other purposes by the entire Oak Ridge Laboratory. It responds 
to* request letters, sends the requestor substitute titles, addresses 
films for mail-out and checks for delinquent returns of films, 
writing the offender a stem reminder. 
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One agency interviewed said that an ideal distribution system 
would be through an aggressive contractor who had a computerized 
operation. However, few contractors or even government agencies 
could affort a computer comparable to the one at Oak Ridge. 

3. Contracted Distributors 



Many government agencies without regional libraries have 
handled their materials through commercial distributors. These 
have usually been found wanting as a result of the passivity 
of the contractor. The National Audiovisual Center may take 
over some of their free-loan distribution. 

4. Non- Agency Libraries 

There is a trend among certain government agencies to sup- 
plement their own distribution outlets by giving local libraries 
films and other materials on indefinite loan. These libraries 
may be municipal, county, university, school district or Title 
III libraries. They are selected according to several criteria, 
including the number of students or other audiences they reach, 
their ability to maintain the prints, and their promise to give 
feedback concerning level of usage. 

Not only do these local libraries give the educator more 
immediate access, but they often get far more screenings per 
print on the average than a regional library serving the same 
area. The reason for the higher proportion of usage, however, 
one government man pointed out, could be less due to the localization 
of the distribution point than to the fact that the local libraries 
have a few of the very best or most popular government films, 
whereas the regional library’s usage statistics include a wider 
selection of titles. 

5. Television and Radio 



Television is an extremely important mode of distribution for 
some government films. Not only do films reach millions of stu- 
dents and teachers through commercial and educational television, 
but sales and loans of these films rise after they have been 
"previewed" on T.V. 

6 . Mobile Units 



The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates one mobile Instructional 
Materials Center which services an innovative school district. 
Although other agencies do not deliver materials in vans NASA 
and AEC distribute catalogs and exhibit films and other non-print 
material in their mobile exhibit programs. 

An indirect dissemination method used by the Department of 
Agriculture is their county agent network. The 10,000 county 
agents have first access to films to use in their work before 
more general dissemination. 
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Implications for Office of Education 

Educators tend to buy films or to borrow them on a free-loan 
basis; they do not, however, seem to rent films on a wide scale. 
Alternative bases for disseminating Office lof Education materials 
therefore, might include free-loan, sale, and perhaps lease-to- 
ward-future-purchase . As a sales clearinghouse, the National 
Audiovisual Center may be adequate for Office of Education ma- 
terials. However, free-loan materials appear to require other 
modes of dissemination such as other government agencies have used. 

To meet the needs of a wide and fragmented audience consisting 
of different educational levels and agencies and diverse subject 
matter interest, the experience of other government agencies 
indicates the effectiveness of regionalized and localized dissem- 
ination systems. Although they may be more expensive than a cen- 
tralized system they seem to meet the needs of local users very 
well. One cost-effective method of achieving regional and local 
dissemination would be for the Office of Education to provide 
existing regional, state and local dissemination agencies 
with funds, contingent on their meeting certain guidelines and 
standards. These criteria might include, for example, maintaining 
a training program, a consultant service, a facilities program, etc. 
Another plan might establish regional centers either under OE*s 
agencies or that of a government agency cooperative. 

When such alternatives are entertained they should be considered 
in the center of the other functions required of a dissemination 
and utilization program including training, consultation, user need 
assessment, etc. 

Related Programs and Services 

A number of agencies provide their educational users with a 
variety of services and non— print related programs. Services in- 
clude teacher-training through educational program officers asso- 
ciated with field installations or through large conferences or 
seminars. Such training programs have invariably led to increased 
use of materials. 

Several agencies conduct educational programs, but one in 
particular serves as an example of a good educational consultant 
program. Each of ten field installations of this particular 
agency has an Educational Programs Officer who is in constant 
touch with the local educational community. He acquaints ed- 
ucators with materials , assesses needs , conducts training workshops 
and serves on educational committees. Teacher training is offered 
through 1-2 week workshops at the field installations as well as 
in the field. The Educational Programs Officer is characteristically 
an ex-teacher and works with state subject-matter supervisors 
as well as with district-level and local educators. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs has stimulated new interest in 
non-print materials through teacher- training seminars in the sum- 
mer j through a travelling IMC and through consultative assistance 
in setting up local IMC’s. The BIA policy for funding non-print 
or dissemination projects is to subsidize schools which already 
have basic skills and facilities. 

Both NASA and the Atomic Energy Commission have extensive 
mobile exhibit programs. NASA’s 24 vans are distributed among 
its ten field centers and AEC's 23 vans are dispersed one to a state 
for a year at a time. The mobile exhibit programs are extremely 
popular and stimulate educators' interest in other materials the 
agencies are disseminating. The exhibit serves as a vehicle for 
showing films and other non-print materials, for information 
dissemination and for evaluation and feedback. AEC has experimented 
with a variety of feedback devices, including voting machines for 
students to respond on subject matter and their general reaction 
to the exhibit or materials. 

An interesting feature of AEC’s exhibit program is the fact 
that each year, more states contract for their own van, thus de- 
creasing the annual cost to AEC. Under a one-year contract, a 
state provides the exhibitor (a high school teacher) his salary 
and overhead, and AEC trains him and furnishes the van, the hard- 
ware and materials and coordination of the program. The progr am 
is regularly evaluated and updated by a university contractor who 
manages the program for AEC. 

Implications for the Office of Education 

Training workshops, consultation, personal contacts through 
educational program officers, and mobile vans all demonstrate their 
effectiveness in providing users with open channels of communication 
with government agencies and as stimulating Contributors to the 
Federal dissemination, effort . 

The cost-effectiveness of sharing expenses with states as AEC 
has done offers a model for the Office of Education. The state's 
enthusiasm, however, is dependent upon the quality of Federal 
materials and services and their relevance to local needs. 

Evaluation and Feedback 



j Most government agencies conduct relatively little evaluation 

I and get scanty feedback on the effectiveness of government non- 

i print materials and their dissemination. Agencies commonly re- 

j quire usage reports from any field installations or other dissemi- 

j nators of their materials. Usage statistics are often dependent 

| on the returns of cards enclosed in film cans when they are sent 

| to the user. Not only do users fail to return the cards, but 

libraries are frequently slow to respond with these statistics. 



In a few cases , agencies have systematically reviewed their 
educational films through teams of evaluators which included 
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media specialists, public information staff, subject matter 
specialists and staff from the educational programs division. 

Dated films are either withdrawn or labelled "historical" and 
some films may be re-edited or re-catagorized. One agency conducts 
this review annually. 



Besides information from usage statistics, one potentially 
sf f6ctiv6 source of feedback on the effectiveness of materials is 
through educational program officers on the local scene. 



Implications for the Office of Education 



To maintain "quality control" after production and dissemination 
and to provide a base for planning, the Office of Education needs 
a system for evaluating effectiveness of its materials and dissemi- 
nation system. Personal contact with users, through consultation 
and training programs, written evaluation forms from select panels 
of users, seminars and conferences with users and open channels of 
communication between the Office of Education and disseminators 
of its materials are all alternative methods for gathering eval- 
uative information. 



One variable that appears likely to contribute to user 
comment and feedback is the extent to which the disseminator 
appears to value and be responsive to information and opinion 
provided by the user. 



Summary 



Although educators are the primary requestors of information 
and government materials, there is wide variation in the degree 
to which Federal agencies respond to educators and in their 
dissemination methods. 



There are many reasons why agencies with materials potentially 
useful to education do not reach educational users. Because some 
agencies' goals and policies may be directed to other audiences, 
they may not consider it necessary to make more than a passive 
effort to disseminate information and materials to education. 

Often they have neither the money nor the staff to produce or 
evaluate materials or to organize information specifically for 
educational use. 



The National Audiovisual Center fills several gaps between 
educators and Federal agencies. For the first time, educators 
have a central point to inquire about Federal materials and to 
purchase them. NAC eliminates the frustration of trying to 
communicate with numerous separate divisions in separate agencies 
by coordinating information about materials on one subject from 
diverse agencies. 



Although NAC handles some free— loan materials, acts as an 
information resource to some extent and issues a directory and 
some brochures, it does not have the staff or the budget to 
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meet the wide range of needs of the educational user. 



Supplementing the services of NAC, government agencies 
most concerned with education are effectively disseminating 
through other channels. 



The Office of Education can benefit from other agencies' 
success in reaching the local user through regional and local 
libraries, through an active information network and via mobile 
vans and consultant services. The success of handling certain 
aspects of production and dissemination through contracts and 
the economy of "plugging into" existing libraries and dissemination 
systems has also been demonstrated by other agencies. 



In planning and policy-making, coordination among in-house 
divisions and representatives from the field maximizes the effec- 
tiveness of each program and avoids duplication of effort. In- 
volvement of a functionally-balanced staff, including for example 
public information officers, media specialists, subject matter 
experts and educational consultants , provides a system of 
checks and balances among the interests and emphasis of each 
faction. 



The Office can learn from agencies who have delineated their 
role to industry and have worked out mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion with the private sector. 



Although the Office of Education is unique, it could adopt 
and modify some of the excellent dissemination methods other 
government agencies have developed and could fill some of the 
gaps in government dissemination. 



/ 
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The Costs of Dissemination 



Early in the program, when alternatives seemed few and simple, the 
decision was made to determine the costs of several of the interventions 
that might be suggested. 

The data that follows is designed to provide the experience of 
several government agencies and the costs of a selected sample of govern- 
ment regional film libraries (both contract and agency-administrated. 
Bureau of the Handicapped SEIMCs, and a variety of Mobile .nit programs. 
Where information was available, we have included cost breakdowns as well 
as a brief indication of the facility’s scope of operation. Although we 
tried to obtain figures on the cost of starting programs, they were seldom 
accessible. 

I. Government Regional Film Libraries 

A. Contract Regional Film Libraries 
1. Government Agency A 

a. Scope of Facility (one of ten) 

Located in Far West 
Serves 4 states, including California 
4500 mailings of films annually 
(showings data unavailable) 

b. Breakdown of Costs 
Contractor Fee for mailing. 



cleaning, handling: $6750 

Postage 1700 

Government agency clerk 1000 

(1/5 of man-year) 

Total Annual Cost: $9450 



2. Government Agency B 
a. Scope of Program 

Ten film libraries run as part of the 
agency’s regional field offices; 

Some are contracted, others are agency- 
administrated, but the cost does not 
vary significantly; 
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FY '69 Statistics for entire library program: 



Film prints loaned: 
Total showings: 
Audience (excluding 
TV audience) 
Audience (includ- 
ing TV audience 



80,914 

164,897 



8 , 000,000 

175,000,000 + 



b. Breakdown of Costs 



$126,000 

$10-15,000 



Average annual cost of 
all 10 libraries: 

Average annual cost 
per library: 

Includes : 

1-2 full-time technicians, clerks 
(4-man staff at headquarters library 
where TV is handled) 

Fee to contractor when applicable 



B. 



Agency-Administrated Regional Film Libraries 
1. Government Agency A 



a. Regional Film Library with Bookings Handled by 
Computer 



1. Scope of Facility 



J i 



Serves 5 states in Southeast 

3670 mailings annually 

(Showings statistics not available) 



2. Breakdown of Costs 



Technicians , Clerks : 
1*5 man-years; 
cleaning, booking, 
etc. 

Computer ( cost for 
the entire field 



$10,800 



installation ; this 
cost is $2000 less 
than the preceding 
year) 

Total Annual Cost: 



8,000 



$18,000 



Regional Film Library (no computer) 
1. Scope of Facility 
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Serves 5 states 
1415 mailings annually 



2. Total Annual Cost: $5230 

Includes : 

Clerk, technicians: 1 man-year 
Mailing, etc. 



II. Bureau of the Handicapped Programs 



The BEH programs more closely approximate the regional or local 
educational media centers that are recommended as resources under several 
alternative dissemination plans. These centers provide consultation, and 
have physical and training resources unavailable at loan or rental 
libraries. They are capable of taking the initiative in stimulating 
programs and in developing or adapting materials. 



A. Annual Costs of SEIMC* s 



1. 13 Regional SEIMCs (National Network) 

Approximate annual cost 

of each: 

95-100% Federally funded. 

2. Middle-Atlantic Regional SEIMC 
George Washington University 
Serves Maryland, Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Washington, D. C. 

First year: 

2nd year: 

3rd year: 

3. Associate SEIMC *s 

241 have been set up around the U.S. since 1966. 

They may serve one school district or county, 
several school districts or larger areas. Associate 
SEIMC 's receive no direct grants from the Federal 
level; they are state-initiated programs and are 
usually funded through Title VI or jointly by Title 
VI and Title III. 

Annual costs vary from around $10,000 to $150.000 
or $200,000 . States such as Iowa, New York, Ohio 
and Michigan have plans for an intra-state network of 
SEIMCs and have Invested far more than other states. 

III. Mobile Units 

A. Mobile Exhibit Van Programs 
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$215,000 

265.000 

300.000 
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Mobile exhibit vans have emerged in response to the need for 
flexible, mobile centers capable of extending the range of a limited staff 
and budget where large or remote areas often with sparse population must 
be provided for. While costs exceed those of contract centers, the van 
provides more direct service (although not at the level of an SEIMC) , 
reaches a broader population and is conceived to reach out more aggressive- 
ly to remote potential users. 

It should be noted that while the van is useful in rural or 
suburban areas, it can be equally useful in urban settings characterized 
by inadequate facilities and insufficient staff. 

As described below many applications of the mobile van have 
been developed. 

1. Government Agency A. 

a. Cost of outfitted van alone: $18,000 

Includes: Dodge Econoliner 
or similar van; exhibit 
materials such as genera- 
tor, audio system, props, 
audio scaler, P.A. system. 

b. Total annual cost to maintain van: $33,000 

Includes: contractor fee, 
operating costs, salaries. 

c. Total annual cost of exhibit 
program (23 vans) 

FY '67 
FY '68 
FY '69 

4 

N.B. This agency runs only six vans entirely on its 
own funds. The rest of the 23 vans are jointly funded 
by states, who are taking over more of the vans every 
year. Under a one-year contract with this agency, a 
state provides the exhibit person, his salary and over- 
head expenses and the agency provides the hardware, 
training and coordination. Each year the number of 
vans the agency funds completely decreases and although 
they continue to add new vans to the program, their 
costs are greatly decreasing. 

B. Instructional Mobile Units 

1. Mobile Educational Technology Program, Baltimore County, 
Maryland (Title III ESEA: Teacher Training Media Unit) 

Phase I ( ' 67— '68) 

6 Media Specialists , 1 Resource Teacher 



$371,000 

375.000 

397.000 
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1 fully-equipped mobile unit: $156,000 

Reached 24 schools, 823 teachers (Federal funds) 



Phase II ( , 68- , 69) 

2 more staff members 
1 librarian 

1 additional Resource Teacher 
Reached 35 schools. Federal Funds 
1,566 teachers Local Funds 



$273,710 

63,010 

$336,720 



Phase III ('69- v 70) 

2 Mobile Units operating 
2 more Media Specialists 
1 Graphic Artist- 
Photographer 

Reached 38 schools, 1,850 teachers 

Federal Funds $214,514 
Local Funds 199,849 

$414,363 



2. West Virginia Mobile Classroom 



To provide background knowledge and 
experience with media (teacher training) 



Initial Costs: 



Combination of Title V 
and Title II funds : 



Cost of unit: 

Cost of Materials: 



$ 10,000 



20^000 



$30,000 



3. Webster County, West Virginia 



1 

1 



4 Mobile Labs 
2 Reading 
Science 

Health-Social Studies 
Annual Cost: 

4 Teachers, 4 Teacher - 
Aides 

Reached 2,319 Students, 
90 teachers. 



$116,170 



4. Dade County Florida 



5 Re-conditioned School Buses 

for Remedial Reading $159,852 

15 Teachers; 1 Secretary; 1 Project Manager 
Reached 600 Students 
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5. Rochester, New Hampshire 



2 Mobile Units for supplemental help 
in reading and math: 

4 Teachers Title I: $42,000 

City: 2,400 

Annual Cost: $44 ,400 



6. Chicago, Illinois 



4 Centers, each comprised of 
6 Mobile Units for Pre- 
School and Parent 



Education 



$605,000 



Determining the cost of the more complex and variable programs out- 
lined in the text is not within the resources of this study. Nor could 
a useful estimate be obtained. The wide range of settings and program 
alternatives would demand a major economic and accounting effort. 



The estimates provided above suggest that each of the techniques 
described has the potential for effective application as a basic element 
or as a supplement to existing or projected programs. The flexibility 
of the mobile unit and the sensitivity and resourcefulness of the 
community-centered agency in particular recommend them highly. 
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State Education Agencies 



State Education Agencies are charged with the responsibility 
for the "general supervision of education." The interpretation and 
implementation of the responsibility varies widely from state to 
state. This diversity of organization and attitude has innumerable 
implications for the design, development and implementation of a 
dissemination system for the transmission of government-sponsored 
non-print educational materials. 

Overview of the Chapter: 

Part I is a discussion and illustration of the variations in, 
and present conditions of. State Education Agencies as these char- 
acteristics relate to dissemination. 



Part II is a presentation of the methods currently being used 
by SEA's to solve problems relating to the dissemination of non- 
print materials. 

Part III is a discussion of some of the major problems exist- 
ing in the SEA's of which USOE should be aware for adequate pro- 
gram planning with the SEA's for the development of a state-wide 
dissemination system. 



Part I: Variations among State Education Agencies and Present 

Conditions. 



Variation and differences were encountered among SEA's to such 
a degree that each appeared to have a personality of its own. These 
differing characteristics as related to dissemination systems are: 



a. administrative structures 

b. goals and objectives: including policy and decision 

making, attitudes, organizational approaches and 
problem-solving techniques 

c. level of effort in relation to financing, personnel 
available, and facilities. 



a. Administrative Structures: 

Many of the administrative or organizational differences in SEA's 
are the result of several interacting factors: the time in history 

when the audiovisual division was established, the source of funding 
and* legal basis of the respective division, political climate, the 
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theoretical viewpoint of its designers, and the size of the SEA. 



To illustrate this variation: one state has established its 
Division of Educational Communications within the Bureau of Cul- 
tural Education. The audiovisual division is separate and removed 
administratively from that division of the SEA directly involved in 
elementary and secondary education. This administrative plan exists 
despite the fact that the primary objective of the audiovisual div- 
ision is the promotion of the use of media in public education. One 
might wonder if this seemingly illogical structure which must cer- 
tainly inhibit communications and cooperation between the two re- 
lated divisions was the result of the late arrival of audiovisual 
instruction to education. (See Advanced SEA: Case I) In a second 

state, the educational communications division is a statutory body 
created by the legislature of that state, separate from SEA. As 
a result of its legal basis, the state communications agency is 
ineligible to receive federal funds to carry out its responsibility 
for the use and dissemination of non-print educational materials for 
that state. 



Several larger states have recently added to their administra- 
tive structure, an overall planning and coordinating unit. As SEA's 
increase in size with concommitant funding to broaden their range of 
activities, offices and divisions begin duplicating services and ul- 
timately reach a condition in which several divisions of the SEA have 
established dissemination networks to many of the same target audiences. 
This situation is a problem for several reasons. The SEA is function- 
ing with decreasing efficiency and thereby creating a situation in 
which the user also is operating with ever decreasing efficiency and 
effectiveness. An audience group assailed by several disjointed, un- 
coordinated information sources soon becomes confused and is uncer- 
tain which to probe to meet needs which arise. Further, isolated 
divisions which find that they are competing with each other, tend 
to develop an organizational paranoia. When distrust, suspicion, 
and dread exist between government divisions or bureaus, cooperative 
efforts across divisions become nearly impossible. 



Planning and coordination offices are attempts to unite several 
divisions with similar objectives in dissemination and program acti- 
vities into working, cooperating units for unification of effort with 
increased effectiveness. Planning offices, such as the one described 
above, are often added after an SEA has been functioning for many 
years. As a result, implementation problems are, at times, overwhelming, 
(See Chapter Need Assessment and Information (Unit, Section Advanced 
SEA.) 



b. Goals and Objectives: 



SEA's appear to differ in their goals and objectives and methods 
of achieving these objectives. 



One small SEA in its original inception had as its objective 
the role of consultant to local school districts and individual 
schools. Recently, when federal funding became available, this agency 
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went through a metamorphosis and now aspires to be a regulatory 
agency; as one staff member expressed it, "a police force." 

A second somewhat small state arrogantly stated that local edu- 
cational planning in that particular state was by and large under 
the control of the SEA since the SEA provided 60% of the monies 
for education at the local level. 

One large state takes the opposite approach and has as its 
objective that of being a leader in education for the state. 
Leadership and directions for change are provided in the form of 
such indirect means as a handbook for educational communication, or 
an annual state-wide meeting for local and state educators interested 
in audiovisual materials and communications . 

Clearly SEA's have widely different perceptions of how to 
promote change and foster innovation in education. 

Some states mandate textbooks, curriculum requirements or even 
time units to be alloted to specific curriculum areas per day. In 
some instances, furthermore, the mandate is directly from the state 
legislature. 

In contrast, one large state is of the opinion that for changes 
in education to occur, leadership must be provided in lieu of man- 
dates for change. 

Its approach, then^is not to mandate but rather provide curri- 
culum guides or lists of materials currently available in state 
libraries. This SEA offers to evaluate the audiovisual facilities 
of a school district and determine for the school system: 

1. model elements 

„ 2. features or characteristics needing change 

3. recommendations for change. 

The SEA presumably has no authority to enforce recommendations. 

States differ in the problem-solving techniques applied to dis- 
semination of materials. Contrasting approaches are evident in 
diverse methods employed to improve utilization of audiovisual 
materials in the classroom. 

One state feels that in-service and pre-service training is the 
solution to the problem and has invested all its energies to that 
| end. Another considers that ETV will solve its educational problems 

and is endeavoring to develop a state-wide system. Frequently these 
highly focussed single solutions consume a high ratio of funds and 
[ energy to the exclusion of other activities. 

c. Level of Effort: 

States are further differentiated on the basis of resources 
available to them. Some statesj proportionate to their population^ 
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have economic sources sufficient for a high per pupil expenditure. 
$1,251.00 is the highest reported. Contrasted to this figure is a 
per pupil expenditure of $483.00 per child in one small southern 



* i 
state. 



Sooie^EA : s have a long history of active involvement and par- 
ticipation in education while others are relatively late arrivals. 
This is at times a critical difference in the role an individual 
SEA has been able to establish for itself within that state, with 
subsequent potential for impact on the educational system of that 

sta$£. •-'•-f,. 



SEA’s are not consistently staffed at a higher level of exper- 
tise than local school districts. Frequently, Jthe SEA’s are ope#- r 
ating on a lower level than large sophisticated school districts. 

One AV officer stated the SEA personnel in his state were forbid- 
den to contact the large urban and suburban school districts and 
must confine their activities to rural schools only. As profes- 
sionals, receiving lower salaries than personnel in large sophisti- 
cated school districts, the administration felt that state person- 
nel could not communicate, let alone contribute to improvement of 
the local school conditions. 



SEA’s have different methods of operating on the basis of geo- 
graphic differences and population densities which affect what dis- 
semination methods will be viable. One small mountainous state 
for example, has invested funds allocated for non-print materials in 
mobile units. 



SEA’^tflfenyas a result of interplay of available resources, ap- 
proach to change and problem-solving, and objectives, have different 
configurations of dissemination systems operating at singularly char- 
acteristic stages of development. 



Three case studies of markedly contrasting SEA’s follow: 



Case 1: Advanced SEA 

Case 11: Typical SEA 

Case 111: Underdeveloped SEA. 



Case 1: Advanced State Education Agency 



This state is currently strongly committed to the concept of 
regionalism in services. A major question is the kind of regional 
cooperation needed, if any, to assure increased effectiveness of 
media and resources. A fundamental proposition is that cooperation 
between organizations with similar goals can be accomplished to the 
advantage of all concerned . 



The following description of activities of the SEA which com- 
prise a dissemination network will give some indication of breadth 
and nature of activities. 
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1. Regional Materials Distribution Unit : Cooperative arrangements 

formed to provide services for local school districts but spear- 
headed by SEA. Audiovisual materials and comprehensive educa- 
tional communications programs constitute a rather significant 
development at this level. These regional outlets are highly 
varied in terms of effectiveness. Participation by local 
units is on voluntary basis. Much of the success of a given 
unit is contingent upon leadership qualities of Director. Lack 
of good quality personnel at outset meant low quality materials 
leaving poor impression of these units in many school districts 
and subsequent withdrawal. This SEA regional program, of which 
there are 50 units^is administered by the Division of Educational 
Communications of the SEA. Even with establishment of regional 
network many schools and districts do not have access. The sys- 
tem was not designed to serve urban areas, though 50% of schools 
in urban areas could participate in outlying units if they so 
chose. Generally these urban schools do not; materials do not 
meet their needs. 

2. Regional Reference and Research Regions : In 1968 the State was 

divided into nine regions to serve as a basis for coordinating 

state-wide efforts to develop and initiate a program of cooper- 
ation among the many types of reference and research libraries 

in the state. 

3. Museum Regions : The SEA operates the State Museum and Science 

Service as well as a division of Archives and History. The 
State Museum develops and displays collections in behalf of the 
public; it also provides educational programs for school chil- 
dren, in-Service programs for teachers , and distributes mater- 
ials and publications often suited to instruction . 

4. Special Education Instructional Materials Center Network : This 

network is a sub-network of the national SEIMC network. As 
such there are presently three National SEIMC 's within the 
state, with state plans for nine additional centers to surround 
the primary network. A secondary network is planned which will 
link three Schools for the Blind, the ten Schools for Deaf and 

a Human Resources School. Another secondary network is planned, 
based on twelve regional libraries within the public library sys- 
tem to focus primarily on books, manuscripts, and pamphlets appli 
cable to education of handicapped children. 



5. Title III Regions : Fifteen Regional Supplementary Educational 

Centers are in operation charged with the purpose of stimu- 
lation of innovative practices, the dissemination of informa- 
tion pertinent to educational improvement, the in-service de- 
velopment of instructional staff and the encouragement of re- 
search and development activities in area schools. 

6 . Computer Based Statewide Film Library Network at Major Univer- 
sity : A feasibility study involving a major university, film 

rental library, two state university college film libraries and 
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fourteen regional film service units was conducted. It was 
I concluded that a centralized computer serving as an inventory, 

booking, distribution and bookkeeping control installation would 
j be functional. Network personnel have recently recooanended 

f that the system be expanded to Include all instructional media. 

r 

i 

| 7. Educational Television : Seven ETV stations in the state were 

[ linked in a network through cooperation of the ETV Councils, 

| SEA, and State University. A central operations center directs 

transmission flow and provides quality control of electronic 

signals. Each station is able to receive and transmit simulta- 
neously and is therefore able to serve as a network repeater 
or terminal station. Each station works closely with local 
| school subscribers providing instructional programming as well 

as general adult cultural and Informational programming. 

8. Higher Education Institutions : State Universities are estab- 

lishing Instructional Resources Centers built around various 
media utilizations. Shared services in research, teaching, and 
management are planned for CAI, TV, FM Radio, etc. 



9. Other SEA Activities to Promote Effective Use of Media: 



Audio Tape Centers and Catalog: Originally a state cen- 

ter to dub tapes from Boulder National Audio Tape 
Center. Had to decentralize to regional locations be- 
cause of insufficient staff at state center. The Centers 
will be located in 4 regional units and one independent 
school district. 

TV personnel considering network arrangement for regional 
dubbing of videotapes as well) since volume is more than 
state center can reasonably process. 



SEA will produce a state-wide catalog for audio tapes. 



SEA provides an evaluation of programs to local school 
districts as a means of fulfilling its leadership func- 
tion to education. The SEA has no authority to Judge 
media programs, designate model elements of a program and 
areas needing improvements with accompanying recommendations. 

State Curriculum personnel are currently developing a 
multimedia curriculum kit. Available commercial materials 
and teachers' ideas are being collected and assembled. There 
are no plans to disseminate the kits as this is untenable, 
but information about available materials will be dissem- 
inated . 

Competitive Grant Program: SEA provides funds for mater- 

ials while local school district supplies staff and equip- 
ment. 
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: - State-wide materials processing network with uniform cata- 

log code to dovetail with or piggy-back public libraries 
and university systems. 



State-wide Library-Media Center network. Currently SEA 
does not know how many schools have library programs, but 
is attempting to make this assessment. 



Administrative Structure: 



There are three major divisions within the SEA pertinent to 
media and dissemination: 

1. Elementary and Secondary and Continuing Education. 

2. Cultural Education. 

3. Center on Innovation and Planning in Education. 

1. Elementary and Secondary and Continuing Education: Contains 

several divisions, one of which is a division of instructional 
services which is broken down according to subject matter 
disciplines. Activities center on development of curricu- 
lum but also promote use of media; administers Title II 
funds and competitive grant programs for model media centers. 

2. Cultural Education: Within this department is the Division of 

Educational Communication and Bureau of Mass Communications. 

a. Division of Educational Communication: promotes use of 

media in educational Institutions. 

b. Bureau of Mass Communications: plans, coordinates and 

promotes use of all mass media, including TV for in- 
structional and cultural purposes at all levels of 
education. 

3. Center on Innovation in Education: Due to a restructuring of 

the SEA this unit is now called Center on Innovation and Plan- 
ning. The Director of this unit reports directly to the Deputy 
Commissioner. Its stated prupose is: To direct and coordinate 

the design, evaluation and dissemination of educational inno- 
vations. Contains dissemination unit to disseminate Title III 
materials and programs state-wide. 

In restructuring the SEA, this unit was attached officially 
to the Elementary and Secondary Division as a planning staff. Sev 
eral subject matter divisions have been involved in a series of 
meetings to discover areas of common concern, ways to approach 
problems, and identification of areas of duplication of ser- 
vices. This center is currently planning an overall information 
system based on shared responsibility, since many offices have 
already implemented or are planning separate information systems. 

By and large the process of being accepted as planning 
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coordinator by other divisions of the SEA has been long and slow. 
The Center is attempting to resolve conflicts and resistances 
by a series of meetings for talk. Department heads and deputy 
commissioners are more accepting than professional staff because 
these officers have been involved more regilarly in joint 
meetings . 

The Center is not attempting to impose plans upon other 
divisions but by involving subject matter specialists and repre- 
sentatives from divisions. Evaluation, Measurement, and Edu- 
cational Communications in series of discussions and work ses- 
sions are gradually evolving a common acceptable process for 
planning, or a method of planning for educational needs. 

A series of Task Forces have been established to determine 
what the needs of the SEA are, the role of SEA should be, and 
needs of Education generally, should be. 

Comments on Administrative Structure and Organization: 

Audiovisual materials are a relatively late arrival to education. 
Perhaps that factor explains the administrative arrangement of this 
SEA. The Division of Educational Communications is housed in the 
Division of Cultural Education separate and removed administratively 
from elementary and secondary, despite the fact that one objective 
of educational communications is the promotion of use of media in 
educational institutions. 

* 

The efforts to establish dissemination networks and communica- 
tions links have been tremendously uncoordinated and disjointed. A 
recent study conducted by the Center for Innovation and Planning re- 
vealed that 18 separate units within the SEA had dissemination sys- 
tems. Attempts are being made to coordinate these systems. Task 
Forces have been assigned to study feasibility for a state-wide mas- 
ter plan for communications. One such plan has been on the drawing 
boards since 1958-59 but is as yet nonoperational due to the prob- 
lem of selection and installment of hardware. The Center on 
Innovation and Planning is making every effort to coordinate activ- 
ities of the many separate divisions in the SEA. A recent task 
force assigned to undertake a study of SEA divisions discovered 
that these divisions are characterized by defensiveness resulting 
in isolation accompanied by an atmosphere of suspicion and lack of 
trust. This attitudinal set inhibits cooperation and coordination 
among the several divisions resulting in duplication of services to 
same audiences and frustration on the part of the audience groups 
from onslaught of materials and information from several sources. 

Efforts to regionalize services are theoretically sound. The 
objective is to be located as close to the user as possible for 
both accessibility and to better understand and serve local needs. 

In this particular state, however, these many services have been 
somewhat less than successful. 
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Reasons for variability of success include: 

1. Variable leadership qualities of directors of 
installation. 

2. Voluntary participation of local school units. 

(This is not to imply that mandatory participation 
is preferred. An intermediate step may be possi- 
ble such as stronger inducements for participation.) 

3. Personnel responsible for the early development 
were frequently poorly selected which resulted in 
initial dissatisfaction of early participating 
schools which discouraged full or continued 
participation. 

4. Lack of coordination among the several types of 
services leading to frustration and dissatisfaction 
on the part of the user. 



Positive Aspects: 

1. The SEA of this state has been charged with the mission of 
general supervision of education for the state. In carrying 
out their basic mission this state has decided against directed 
activities and specifications. The SEA has chosen rather to 
raise the standards of education by performing a leadership 
function . Evaluative services are offered local schools. 

Guides to audiovisual aids and bibliographies are prepared in 
lieu of State-approved or mandated materials. An Educational 
Communications Handbook has been written and published by the 
SEA to upgrade standards of media use. 

2. This SEA has recognized, through results of previous efforts, 
that plans for new educational services and institutions need 

to be formulated on a long-range basis through careful planning. 
In addition participation of members affected by the changes 
need to be enlisted at the outset through involvement in the 
planning process if change is to occur. 

3. This SEA is also aware that in order to achieve a truly effect- 
ive system the SEA activities must first be coordinated. 



Case II: 



Typical State Education Agency 



s 



Services and Functions of SEA: 



l This agency is probably typical in the ’'range” of services of- 

fered to local public schools, if not in quality and quantity of 
f services offered. 

I 

The services pertinent to educational media, in this state are 
j localized in the Bureau of Instructional Services. The separate 

divisions within this bureau are as follows: 

I 

-Program Coordinator 
-Telecommunications 
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-Production and Distribution 

-Educational Media and Regional Instructional Materials 
Center 

The Bureau of Instructional Services frequently collaborates 

with: 



-Bureau of General and Academic Education 

-Bureau of Curriculum Development and School Evaluation 

-Federal Programs Coordinator 

The BIS also publishes a quarterly newsletter entitled Intercom , 
and a Guidelines for Instructional Media . 

Division of Educational Media and RIMC : This division is responsible 

for: 

1. Coordination of programs of the 26 RIMC's. 

2. Training of educators in value and effective use of edu- 
cational materials through in-service and pre-service pro- 
grams , publications and consultations. 

3. Examination and evaluation of methods , tools, and materials. 

4. Collection of information and development of proposals re: 
federal and state funding in the area of educational media, 
state regulations, and administration of funds allotted to 
RIMC’s. 

Division of Production and Distribution : Provides supportive servi- 

ces to other two divisions of the Bureau, to other agencies in the 
SEA an d educational agencies in the field . 

Other activities of the Bureau of Instructional Services: 

1. Telelecture via ETV. Pre-service and In-service training in 
use of media. 

2. PRIMES: an SEA storage retrieval and information program 

to contribute to improvement of curriculum development 
through knowledge of current trends in mathematics. 

3. Micro teaching services to schools. 

4. Bibliography of educational technology. 

5. Educational Development Centers: 14-18 of these centers 

have been established at state colleges to service the SEA, 
state colleges, and local schools. These centers are to 
provide AV service, consultative services, disseminate 
print materials, help develop curricula, evaluate curricula, 
write Federal proposals and evaluate them. 

The Bureau has plans for an Intermediate unit* 25-29 Intermediate 
units to blend in with the RIMC’s to offer consultation, pre-service 
and in-service training. 

6. Experimental . Learning Centers : Four presently^ with plans 

to add four additional ones over the next five years. 
Eventually plan to have a total of 14 of these centers 
which are to replace lab schools in the state colleges. 
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These centers will conduct experiments in education in 
the local schools. Audiovisual activities are to be an 
integral part of the centers* activities. 

I 

7 . Division of production and distribution does audiotape 
and videotape reproductions. 

i The SEA does maintain a filmstrip library and a center library 

\ of materials. 

j This state does not mandate use of specified materials, either 

print or non— print. A catalog is published by the central library 
' indicating those materials available for use in that state. 

Reaction to SEA by Local School District: 

j One large, urban school district interviewed, reported that in 

their opinion the RIMC was not doing the job originally designed to 
do. Reported that one had to wait three months to obtain a film 
f requested. Did state that the state filmstrip library was opera- 

[ ting at a more effective level but this may be due to the fact that 

few used this source of materials. 

f 

} 

i* 

Listed reasons for failure of RIMC as: 
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Inadequate cataloguing: too few catalogues are distributed 

and updating system unwieldy and ineffective. 

RIMJ not prepared to handle volume of business generated. 
The center is 50% efficient in filling requests if one 
is first on the request list : otherwise can only expect 
10% efficiency. 

In this local school administrator's opinion the RIMC is 
poorly administered and badly managed. 



While this large urban school district is located in the State 
Capitol it has no media center. In the past this school system 
has relied on the services of a nearby RIMC. However, this year the 
school system is withdrawing its support of the RIMC because their 
needs are not adequately met. This district is exploring the possi- 
bility of developing its own media center but cannot get started un- 
til 1970-1971. In its own opinion the RIMC is not geared to meet 
the needs of an urban school district. 



| The requests for in-service training which are directed to the 

SEA are channeled to the RIMC's. This is an unfortunate situation 
l if many local schools ha^e the same experience as that described 

above. 

I • 

\ 

! One administrator of this same school system revealed that the 

only primary connection he had with the SEA was the NDEA program. 

A second, even larger, urban school system concurred with the 
| opinions of the first. The SEA in* their opinion, is weak and in- 
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effective and has little impact upon the local school districts 
and education. 

Comment : It may also be noted that this SEA is catapulting it- 

self towards the situation described in Case I. Dissemination 
systems are proliferating with apparently little attempt at quality 
control of these networks. This may mean, however, that given these 
basic building blocks USOE may have the task of strengthening these 
present systems rather than providing new structures. A careful 
assessment needs to be undertaken. 

Case 111: Underdeveloped State Education Agency 

A Small State With a Minimal Operation Re Media: 

There are approximately 11,000 teachers in this state: 5% have 

some training in AV, limited to equipment operation. Two teacher 
training institutions have a faculty member with some expertise in 
AV. 



The individual interviewed was the AV Specialist and Consultant . 

He and a secretary operate a small film lending library. The AV 
Specialist however, is more interested in ETV. He hopes to use ETV 
to train teachers to use media. The ideal would be to have a state 
media center but this specialist sees very little hope for such an 
eventuality given present level of funding. 

The AV Specialist noted that equipment currently housed in the 
schools, purchased by Title II funds, is virtually unused due to lack 
of supported activities, training and motivation of teachers and 
leaders . 

The two activities in the state at all responsive to media in 
education are: 

1. An Educational Research Center : A federally financed pro- 

ject; doing some work with local schools in application of 
and evaluation of AV materials. 

2. A Model Project : federally financed . Involves a social 

studies curricula built around AV in two elementary schools . 
Project included the training of teachers in media usage. 

The state AV Specialists felt that the project was success- 
ful in and of itself but not as a demonstration project. 
Federal funds have run out. To secure any splll*over at 
all it would be necessary to transfer trained teachers to 
other schools. This is also unlikely since qualified re- 
placements are unavailable. Probably will not have any 
effect on other four schools within the same city. 

NOTE: This state obviously needs considerable resources to develop 

intellectual, motivational and physical dissemination systems. 

Further, the development of some expertise in spreading innovative 
ideas is also needed. 
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PART II: Some Current Methods to Improve Dissemination of Non-Print 

Materials Developed and Used by SEA's 

This analysis of the SEA's is made with a view to developing 
an effective national network for communication and dissemination 
while retaining State autonomy and authority. 

Several SEA's have developed systems, methods, or policies 
to improve and upgrade dissemination of non-print materials in 
their states. Many of these ideas or policies could be incorpora- 
ted into a USOE facilitated national dissemination system for 
greater overall effectiveness and to solve some very highly spe- 
cific problems. Some of the SEA's are comparable to the USOE in 
magnitude, range of function, and objectives. 

Several SEA methods of operating are described below with 
implications for the USOE. 

1. Combination Funding: Some SEA's have learned that one source of 
funds is often not sufficient and that funds are frequently avail- 
able from several sources for the same need. These various sources 
of funds can be combined to achieve a goal very effectively. One 
SEA matched funds with a county school system which had raised 
funds independent of usual tax levy, then added funds available 
from NDEA. 

Implication : USOE may wish to explore this concept and to apprise 

SEA and LEA personnel of the possibility of combining funds for 
greater latitude and increased level of effort in planning 
programs. USOE may wish to establish this as policy in working 
with SEA's and LEA's in the implementation of dissemination activi- 
ties. While it is more complex it has the advantages described as 
well as the assurance of "all the eggs not being in the same 
basket. " 

2. State Cooperatives: Several States have created new dissemi- 

nation and distribution facilities by arranging for local school 
districts to merge their resources. One state has established 

a film library with regional outlets. Local school districts 
make annual contributions for the purchase of film. Each school 
then pays an additional fee for the use of the film which covers 
the operating cost of the facility. The films are selected by an 
advisory committee of personnel from local school districts „ 

Implications : Cooperative arrangements appear to be one means of 

supplying materials to school districts which could never afford 
them alone. These cooperative plans should be carefully assessed 
and offered as alternatives to State education agencies and local 
school districts planning dissemination networks for their regions. 
Careful examination of demography* economics and organization of 
school districts may suggest new sites for such cooperative units. 
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3. Grant Programs! One SEA promotes the establishment of model 
demonstration media centers by providing materials to local school 
districts to supply the centers. The local school contributes 
staff and equipment. 

Implications: This type of intervention at the local level is 

politically sensitive because such an arrangement allows the local 
jurisdiction to maintain control with no fear of loss of integrity. 
Further, it is likely that local needs are more adequately attended 
to under such an arrangement. USOE may wish to establish such a 
policy in working with SEA's and LEA's. The USOE may be able to 
offer aid in the development of criteria and methods to be used in 
setting up local media centers. 

4. Involvement of Grassroots Personnel: Many SEA's have arranged 

for teachers from local school districts to serve on advisory 
committees for the selection of materials to be included in curri- 
culum guides prepared by the SEA. Teacher-made materials are also 
included. 

Implication: Users are involved as much as possible in planning 

and preparation of materials for them. Further, teachers involved 
in the selection process are learning while doing, i.e. learning 
to integrate materials with academic objectives. USOE may wish 
to employ this principle in developing criteria or standards for 
materials and systems. 

5. Diversified Information Retrieval System: One SEA plans 

to include several non-educational sources of information about 
materials in its computerized retrieval system. The SEA would 
plug into public libraries, commercial and other government 
agencies who already have computerized information retrieval 
systems. This system has several advantages in that it provides 
a broad base of information to enrich the education system and 
broadens perspectives of educators using the system. 

Implications : USOE may wish to assess the numerous non-educational 

sources of audiovisual materials which may be available in the 
near future, particularly when dial-access systems become more 
viable. Non-educational information could be made available to 
State and local education systems through the use of computers. 

Some areas may already have systems started on a small-scale basis. 

6. Assessment and Evaluation Services: One SEA has established 

an evaluation service for local schools for the purpose of stimu- 
lating, upgrading and maintaining standards. The SEA will evaluate 
a local school and point out: the positive features of the system, 

those conditions which need improvement. The SEA then follows up 
with recommendations for change. Such a system provides guidelines 
for needed change in a local system without forcing the school or 
district to change in accord with criteria of agencies outside the 
local school system. 
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s Implications ; USOE should be cognizant of such indirect consul- 

tative means of promoting changes in education. One alternative 
to USOE providing the evaluation team includes Task forces equipped 
with sound models and criteria, composed of local or regional 
personnel for the purpose of evaluating each others' systems. This 
} would eliminate the political implications of a Federal evaluating 

agency. With such an arrangement, local personnel will gain skills 
| as they learn to assess other systems and then be able to apply these 

evaluation skills to their own system. 

I 

l 

I 7. Indirect Leadership Activities: One SEA attempts to affect 

standards through the use of a Handbook of Educational Communica- 
| tions and an annual convocation sponsored jointly by the SEA and 

; the State DAVI Affiliate. 

Implications : There are numerous low level or indirect methods by 

which USOE could impact existing dissemination efforts to induce 
change, upgrading and improvement of current conditions. The USOE 
could develop a reservoir of such techniques and materials for 
local improvement. An appropriate dissemination system is reces- 
j sary to assure that this information reaches states and localities. 

8. Mobile Unit: One SEA does not have elaborate facilities at 

\ State level for the dissemination of materials or programs. Further, 

, the State is a mountainous one with access to a centrally located 

[ facility difficult. School districts are small in student popu- 

[ lation. Therefore, when this SEA received Federal funds for dis- 

semination purposes, mobile units were outfitted to provide a dis- 
[ semination network accessible to AV personnel and teachers in 

| isolated locations. 

Im plications : There are many alternative ways which USOE can sug- 

( gest to local schools and SEA's to meet their particular needs. 

USOE may wish to supply an information exchange among planning 
jj officers in SEA's to provide options for widest possible choice 

| in the design of a dissemination network. Subsequently guide- 

lines, consultations and training could be provided SEA personnel. 

9. Multi-organizational Facilities: One SEA has established 18 

educational development centers within its State colleges. This 
arrangement is an attempt to bring together several parts of the 
educational community for exchange of ideas, experiences, and 
expertise. The State college donates one professional person, the 

[ SEA one professional person and one clerk. The center provides 

\ audiovisual services and consultation. The centers have as ob- 

\ jectivee, in addition to services: development of curricula, 

evaluation of curricula and aid in preparation of Federal proposals. 

[ The SEA, college personnel and local educators are thus provided 

1 a forum where each is exposed to the others* thinking, problems, 

| and values, to promote change, new solutions to problems and 

greater understanding. 
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Implications : USOE may wish to help SEA's to provide for 

professionals involved in dissemination at different levels of the 
systems a means of information exchange which may lead to more 
imaginative solutions to individual problems. This may be accom- 
plished through newsletters, conventions, etc. Again OE's role 
would be that of providing guidelines, consultation and perhaps 

cost sharing to states in improving dissemination. Stronger pro- 
visions for confluence of several levels of expertise towards 
solution of educational problems may be brought about through 
funding stipulations or requirements in USOE contractual arrange- 
ments with SEA's. 

10. Training of Local Personnel: One SEA provides in-service 

training to librarians to teach them to process and use audiovisual 
equipment. This in and of itself contributes to a broader concept 
of 'library' on the part of librarians; a concept which includes 
non-print as well as printed materials. The librarian completes 
this in-service training with a broader view of his role. This 
may result in greater satisfaction both to himself and the total 
library as the librarian begins to expand his functions in 
keeping with the new concept of his role. 

Implications : Certain minimal interventions can have major psy- 

chological ramifications, such as the one cited above. USOE may 
wish to develop or have developed and assemble a repertoire of 
such economically feasible interventions to be shared with program 
planners at State levels. 

11. Pre-Service Training: With the clear recognition that spe- 

cialized areas of training cannot be always adequately covered 
by teacher training institutions, State AV centers do, in some 
instances, provide pre-service training programs in audiovisual 
communications to undergraduates in teacher training. Such programs 
contribute greatly to the overall preparation of the teacher. The 
teacher is not only acquiring a skill but in a real context with 
greater chance of its being successfully transferred to a job 
situation. 

i 

Implications : USOE may wish to reinforce such on-going systems in 

SEA's, institute them in others, or even establish a USOE intern 
program for teachers, librarians, educational technologists, or 
information specialists for placement for a practicum period in 
regional Educational Service Centers or large successful installa- 
tions such as a university. Federal or State management of such 
an internship program can be subsidized. 

12. Coordinating and Planning Offices: Coordinating and Planning 
Divisions are a recent addition to some SEA's. Organizational 
problems which emerge as a result of a rapidly growing entity 
require coordination of dissemination functions for a truly effec- 
tive system capable of meeting user's needs. 
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Implication : A number of coordination plans and models are emer- 

ging. As the products of specific settings and need systems they 
are a valuable source of understanding of the organization of 
dissemination systems. Some unit in OID, or other relevant part 
of OE or NCERD should have responsibility for such administrative 
research. The primary requirement would be that its products be 
fed into the USOE plan of operations rather than limited to pro- 
fessional journals. 

Appendix A 

The following lists are examples of dissemination networks 
which currently exist within SEA's and could be immediatly utilized 
by the USOE for the dissemination of materials, programs and ideas. 

1. State-wide ETV networks 

2. Regional distribution and dissemination centers 

3. Newsletters (35 states now publish regularly) 

4. Title III Centers 

5. State Film Libraries or Central Media Centers 

6. Mobile Units 

7. Computerized Film Access Network 

8. In-service Training Programs 

9. Pre-service Training Programs 

10. State-wide annual media conventions and workshops 

Note: the pluralistic emphasis is on providing alternatives or 

complementary ways in which the State may exercise the dissemination 
function with help from USOE if required. These channels once 
established can become a vehicle for transmission of OE and other 
materials appropriate to the needs of education. The centralized 
methods of dissemination i.e. catalogues, training programs, training 
films etc. should be responsive to and geared to the dissemination 
structures that USOE helps States and local groups to establish. 

An effective monitoring and feedback system is required to achieve 
this level of sophistication. 
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Part III: Problems of State Education Agencies Related to Dissemination 



There is a wide variation in the extent and effectiveness of dis- 
semination among the several state education agencies. Problems exist 
; even in those states which might be categorized as "advanced". This 

j section will isolate and discuss thos difficulties which tend to inhibit 

\ the development of state-wide dissemination systems. These problems, 

then may be carefully assessed by the USOE through and with each state in the 
course of designing a dissemination system to fit the needs and characteris- 
tics of each individual state. 



A. Organizational Problems: 

t Two SEA f s illustrate the point that dissemination systems are rela- 

tively ineffective when the reason for their establishment is other than 
dissemination. A necessary characteristic of the dissemination process 
is that the user feel motivated towards utilizing the system freely and 
to his greatest benefit. Certainly this readiness is less evident when 
users are suspicious of the objectives of the dissemination system. 

S 

Through the study of one SEA it was learned that a system of regional 
S outlets for audiovisual materials had been established in that state as 

! early as 1948. On the surface this was an admirable step to have been 

taken during a time when systems for dissemination were fairly under- 
developed. It was later learned, however, that the dissemination of mate- 
rials was only a secondary goal. The primary goal was one of achieving 
reorganization of the local school districts of that state in accord with 
I a plan proposed by the state legislature. The plan was to integrate small, 

| centralized school districts into larger political segments. 

The regionalization, initially to be stimulated by the regionalized 
! dissemination centers, was by and large, unsuccessful. The centers did 

not serve the school systems well; subsequently, school systems withdrew 
their support. Currently the regional outlets do exist but function only as 
a dissemination network. All that remains of the earlier intermediate 
| district plan are titular superintendents in each new proposed district 

whose job is restricted to planning vocational programs for that district. 



| The legislature of a second state established a central repository 

for all research materials within that state. The state AV personnel 
discussing this circumstance wondered if this was a direct attempt by 
: the state legislature to control those agencies participating in the 

program, the SEA and particularly the universities. 

% 

A related problem of a political nature is the assignment of need 
priorities. SEA's find it most difficult to maintain a balance of allo- 
cation of funds and energies when faced with a situation where the needs 
of one group have strong political support and are subsequently over- 
emphasized by the political leaders of that state. The SEA’s are forced, 

■ as a result, to devote equal attention to this cause if they wish to 

maintain the good will of the state leaders. When an SEA, in the course 
[ of planning a dissemination system, encounters such a political situation. 
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objective planning necessary to meet the needs of all user groups may 
be somewhat inhibited. 

Duplication of services or dissemination networks among divisions 
of an SEA is a problem in the planning of a state-wide dissemination 
system. Surveys and analyses of the existing systems must be conducted 
to determine which systems will be retained as part of the state-wide, 
comprehensive system. This assessment must be undertaken with the real- 
ization that the separate SEA divisions may be jealously guarding their 
dissemination networks as evidence of their performance. 

B. SEA Relationships with Local School Systems and Other Educational 
Agencies Within the State. 

1. Assessment of Need and Market : Frequently services established by 

SEA's promise much to the user of the system and are subsequently unable 
to follow through as a result of inefficient or no planning. Failure 
to anticipate expected volume of use and to implement the system accor- 
dingly has destroyed some systems which quickly became overburdened. 
Estimates of need, demand and effective demand are important. The ques- 
tion of how to convert need into demand and demand into effective demand 
is raised. Unsuccessful starts pose serious problems in subsequent at- 
tempts to establish effective systems when users have already become 
disenchanted with state affiliated services. 

2. Locating all Dissemination Channels : In states where the state 

education agency does not have resources to play a strong leadership 
role, other organizations such as universities may Intervene. In one 
state the legislature has established a statutory body to perform those 
dissemination tasks not being undertaken by the SEA. In others, inter- 
state compacts have become the source of programs. This diversity means 
that USOE will have to develop dissemination mechanisms, skill In dis- 
covering the many kinds of leaders, and entry points as well as ways to 
involved these private or other government systems while working with 
the SEA to develop a comprehensive dissemination system. 

C. Characteristics of the Many State Governments and of the State Educa- 
tion Agencies Which Must be Considered in the Design of the Federal- 
State Interface: 

1. Declining tax bases, inflation and unstable budgets. 

2. Political and sociological ferment concerning segregation, political 
differences. 

3. Lack of adequate information about experiences of other states, 
and other parts of the educational community, and lack of staff to find 
out. 



4. Lack of adequate information about resources available from USOE 
and its subsidiary operations. 

5. Many .states are strewn with the debris of federal and state AV pro- 
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grams that were de-emphasized at the federal level, or replaced with 
a new concept. Thus a considerable potential for poorly, or totally 
uncoordinated programs exist in the resulting overlaps. For example, 
poor communication and rivalry may exist among 0E0 programs, Title T.II 
programs, etc. State programs, municipal programs and private programs 
may experience the same breakdown. 




Recommendations : 

A degree of coordination is in order. It may be possible to 
encourage each state government to develop a comprehensive dissemina- 
tion system based on the model of the Mental Health Centers programs. 
National criteria for such programs provide for local autonomy but set 
federal requirements for certain basic functions. 

1. Smoother flow of information from federal to state and from 
state to state dissemination systems. Such a flow could be based 
on consistency of terminology. 

2, Elimination of overlapping agencies by allocation of funds 
to selected existing and needed functions. 
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Summary and Review of Interventions; SEA 

I 

* 

[ I. The State Education Agencies are individually highly complex 

and variable* Each SEA appears to be at a slightly different stage 
of development relative to the others; each with different needs. 

A uniform USOE dissemination network Imposed on each SEA would be 
unsatisfactory and unacceptable. 

[ Any USOE dissemination network must be tailored to meet the 

requirements and needs of each individual state if the level of 
[ dissemination of non-print materials to public schools is to be 

improved. The objective should be a comprehensive State dissemina- 
tion plan for each state, serving the unique needs of each state and 
complementary to the Federal information and dissemination system. 

In order for the USOE to work with each SEA toward a plan for 
a state-wide dissemination system, a full understanding of the in- 
ternal organization, politics and existing dissemination networks 
of that state will be needed. A data gathering - need assessment 
' technique to make these determinations will be required, probably 

state centered and meeting OE requirements. 

t 

f II. USOE should expect different planning and operating procedures 

to emerge while working with each individual SEA, dependent upon 
j the needs and requirements of each state. 



USOE will need, therefore, a central coordinating and manage- 
ment function to undertake overall working relationships with SEA's. 
This division would ensure that all stated needs of SEA’s were 
being attended to while optimal requirements for a dissemination 
program were met and the capability for interaction with Federal 
and other sectors was provided. 



j III. To facilitate planning and stimulate interest in improving 

| dissemination networks at SEA level, USOE could be highly instru- 

i mental in providing a forum or some means for SEA personnel to ex- 

change ideas, problems and solutions. A number of such meetings 
are held annually, state chiefs of AV etc. Greater participation 
of Federal and Regional personnel may be indicated. An information 
exchange network among SEA personnel involved in planning, imple- 
menting, and operating dissemination networks may be offered to 
! SEA personnel . 



IV. The research study has shown that SEA’s have a range of 
problems, many different administrative patterns, as well as 
differing geographic and population characteristics. All of 
these must be considered and assessed in the planning and 
implementing of state-wide dissemination networks. USOE will 
need therefore, to develop problem-solving techniques and capabi- 
lities and provide consultants skilled in need assessment 
to work and plan with SEA personnel. 
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V. Many SEA problems are amenable to solution through training of 

personnel at operating levels of the dissemination system. USOE will 
need therefore, to develop capability to conduct in-service training 
for SEA personnel at operational levels: a Federal-State exchange 

program, fellowship programs etc., have proven to be useful tech- 
niques. 

VI. Each state will have requirements and criteria for an effective 
dissemination system, some of which will depend on state resources. 
USOE should remain apprised through the State programs staff or 
function of how state-wide dissemination systems are meeting those 
criteria and requirements as well as monitoring development of new 
and innovative methods and of failures. USOE would be expected to 
make policy, role and procedural changes in its own structure and 
function to assist in satisfying those criteria and requirements. 
Further, USOE will need to evolve and alter its role as needs of 
state education dissemination systems change. USOE will need, 
therefore, an evaluation mechanism for continual , on-going assess- 
ment to determine: 

1. to what extent USOE policies and procedures are leading 
to the development of satisfactory state-wide dissemina- 
tion networks. 

2. what changes in USOE policy and procedures are needed to 
deal with changes in SEA's and education generally. 

The USOE dissemination system, then, would serve and interface 
with a series of state-wide dissemination systems. USOE will work 
with each SEA and plan a state-wide dissemination system according 
to the needs, requirements and characteristics of that state. USOE 
would be expected to promote implementation of state plans through 
1) funding; 2) direct help, in the form of in-service training and 
consultants; 3) indirect support, in the form of information, 
and research and development procedures required to ensure supply 
of appropriate AV materials. Further, the National Educational 
Service Center and Regional Centers would be established to serve 
as models and measuring rods for SEA agencies establishing state 
and local education service centers. 

The expected rate of success and acceptance of such a plan 
among state education agencies would be high. State education 
agencies would maintain their political autonomy and professional 
integrity. The control of the state dissemination activities 
would remain in the SEA. The criteria and requirements for a dis- 
semination network for the individual SEA would be established by 
the personnel working within that state who have a better under- 
standing of the professional needs and requirements of users of 
that state's dissemination system. Thus, the role of the USOE 
would remain one of being supportive, adjunctive and catalytic; con- 
sistent with its objectives of improving education, while maintain- 
ing local autonomy. 
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Footnotes 

"NEA Hits Schools Funds Cut," The Evening Star , Washington, 
D.C.: Monday, January 5, 1970, Section B, Back Page. 
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School Districts 



I . Overview 

The local school district is a governing body formed to supervise 
and administer the business of education for two or more schools. 
Twenty-three school districts were surveyed and analyzed in the course 
of this study. The sample was selected on the basis of geographic dis- 
tribution and to include a range of student population sizes, socio- 
economic levels and urban, rural and suburban schools. 

The findings and conclusions reported in this chapter focus on three 
areas important to the design and operation of any AV materials dissem- 
ination system suitable for local school districts: 

- Present strengths, inadequacies, and needs at the 
local school district level 

- Major trends 

- Forces affecting the school system. 

Each of these factors is discussed in detail, for each can be in- 
fluenced by USOE interventions for the better dissemination of USOE- 
generated non-print materials. 

XX. Present Strengths, Needs and Inadequacies of Local School Districts 

Personnel interviewed at the local district level are acutely aware 
of forces which facilitate or inhibit the effectiveness of audiovisual 
materials distribution and utilization. These forces fall into four 
categories which relate to: 

- Educational policy and planning 

- Management of services, materials and information systems 

- Operating personnel (See chapter: Media Problems in Indivi- 

dual Schools) 

- Certain broad factors which pertain to personnel across 
all levels of the school district. 

A. Educational Policy and Planning at the Local School District 

Level 

The overall design of the AV dissemination system within any school 
district is influenced by policy decisions made at the highest admini- 
strative levels of the school system. Personnel involved in these 
decisions are: 



1. Boards of Education : They affect, and sometimes set para- 

meters for, the overall level of effort of a dissemination system through 
funding allocations or restrictions. Policy is often determined by the 
need priorities of community sectors, as well as the needs and demands 
of teachers and other personnel in the school system. The demands of 
students have begun to have an influence. 
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2. Superintendents : While the overall extent of dissemination 

is determined primarily by the tax base and budget allowances, the allo- 
cation of funds within the school system may be determined by the super- 
intendent. At this level, for example, the decision is made as to whether 
to establish a central AV center or add a new gymnasium to the high school. 
The superintendent may directly affect the nature of the dissemination 
system since he is the one who most often makes or more frequently recom- 
mends such decisions governing large capital expenditures as whether to 
invest in dial-access or add duplicates of films and several more trucks 
to the present system. 



In shaping his decision, the superintendent is subject to many of 
the same forces which influence boards of education. In addition, the 
superintendent may have an approach to education v* 4 .ch is the critical 
variable in the choice of alternative AV dissemination systems for his 
school district. 



A wide range of other factors are important to decision-making at 
this level including economics, feedback from principle advisors, the 
influence of professors of nearby schools of education and the options 
and limitations imposed by the realities of administrative staff in- 
terests, teacher preferences and community characteristics, including 
resources . 



3. Assistant superintendent : The role of the assistant super- 

intendent varies with the size of the school district. In larger dis- 
tricts there are typically several assistants, each assigned a major 
area of responsibility; finance, personnel, instructional systems, etc. 

An assistant superintendent may be responsible for planning the imple- 
mentation of policies established by the superintendent. He may exert 
considerable influence on the dissemination system through the personnel 
he hires. He may have direct responsibility for such decisions as whether 
to allocate funds for in-service training conducted by a nearby univer- 
sity or to purchase professional training films. Once a function is 
deemed necessary by the superintendent, an assistant superintendent 
usually decides how the function will be implemented. 



4. Finance Officer: He often has a major influence on whether 



or not funds are allocated for a suggested system, function or piece of 
capital equipments He may also determine overall apportionment of funds 
among several budget items. While this officer will not generally make 
the final decision, his input is an important and unique contribution 
towards decision-making based on the principle of cost-efficiency. 



The foregoing administrative roles have been described in this way 
for the sake of clarity, but no school district operates this neatly. 
The decision-making typically is far more complex as a result of inter- 
action of the several top administrative personnel in deciding on major 
issues, and their varying degrees of autonomy and authority. 
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Implications and Interventions Pertaining to Educational Policy and Planning 

Information Needs Personnel at the highest administrative levels 
have need for information which can be used in overall systems planning. 
These needs include adequate information about the characteristics and 
requirements of the approximately 25,000 school systems in the United 
States. School superintendents and other educational personnel require 
information about their own systems as well as other pertinent educa- 
tional matters. Methods for eliciting such need oriented information 
from the "grass roots" in useable form becomes a significant requirement. 

It is hoped that the task force on information systems or some comparable 
group will address itself to this problem. 

The Nati£nal_Nee4 ^^es^sment_and_Inf£rma^i^n_Uni_t proposed in this 
report would collect information on alternative plans for AV dissemina- 
tion systems, and the relative advantages and disadvantages of a range 
of such systems. This information would be made available to local 
school district personnel through the development of a Na£i£n£l_Inf£nna^ 
^i£n_R£trieval_S_ys_tem accessible through the Regional, State and Local 
Education Service Centers. 

Skills Policy-makers at the local school district level require 
skill and techniques in systems analysis and large-scale program plan- 
ning to: 

a. analyze the needs and characteristics of their school district 
in relation to AV dissemination; 

b. identify and analyze the interrelating subsystems which com- 
prise the school district and determine their relationship 
to existing and proposed AV dissemination systems; 

c. determine goals and objectives of their AV dissemination sys- 
tem and communicate these goals and objectives to both the 
community and to school district personnel in order to im- 
plement the system effectively. 

Re£i£n£l_and_S£a£e_Edu£a£i£n_S£rvi£e_Centexs should include provisions 
for jLn-servi£e_txajLnin£ of local school district personnel to supply the 
special skills required for planning dissemination systems. Local Edu- 
cational Jtesource ^e^sjonrvel^ should be available t.o_assis£ £cho£l_dis_trjlc_t 
personnel in £ 0 ^ving^ unique or indigenous problems. 

Information £ersonned should be available £o_recommend_pubiic infor- 
mation materials pr£duced_by_ USOE or to_assis_t local school personnel 
tojdesign and produce £ublic_inf£rmajti£n_mat_eriais_which are addressed 
to special problems of the specific school district. 

B . Management of Materials , Information and Services in Local 

School Districts 

A key element in a successful dissemination system is the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of materials, information and services offered to 
ultimate users. Local school district personnel directly responsible 
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1. AV Directors and/or Chief Librarians are primarily responsible 
for the operation and management of both physical and intellectual dis- 
semination. The latter, the physical distribution system, at a minimum 
must provide the user with AV materials in a state of good repair, and 
delivery as close to request time as possible. 



The design and operation of the information system is a crucial 
variable in determining the effectiveness and rate of use of the entire 
AV dissemination system. The information system should be carefully 
designed to suit the behavioral patterns, cognitive style and work 
habits of the users. 



2. Curriculum supervisors now play a key role in supporting and 
determining the effective use of any AV dissemination system. 



Originally curriculum developers, like other role players in educa- 
tion, regarded audiovisual materials as a supplement to, or an enrichment 
of, the instructional process. More recently, a number of educators have 
begun to recognize that audiovisual materials have far greater potential, 
that they can be closely woven into the instructional fabric and used 
to solve specific instructional problems. Increasingly, audiovisual mate- 
rials are evaluated and included in curriculum guidelines with the same 
attention as textbooks. Where this is done, the effect is an improved 
selection of learning materials offered the teacher. 



3. Supervisors of Instructional Materials contribute to the AV 
dissemination system. Their divisions design and produce AV materials 
to meet specific needs of teachers or curriculum supervisors. 



Implications and Interventions Pertaining to Managerial Level Personnel 



There are several basic skills and information needs which managerial 
staff require for an optimally functioning dissemination system. 



Sensitivity to User Needs Managerial personnel need to develop an 
awareness of the extent to which the success of any AV dissemination sys- 
tem depends on how well it is designed to meet the needs and suit the 
characteristics of its users. Further, they need to be aware that this 
can be determined by and large by managerial personnel, including those 
who have little or no direct contact with teachers or students. 



Educationa.1 Service Center personnel can establish and JiejLnforce 
an approach to AV dissemination which considers the user_f Irst . In re- 
lation to dissemination, the ESC can provide a model .for local managerial 
£ersonnel, and can also provide in-service_tr_ainl.n£ designed to teach 
school district personnel techniques for determining user need. 



It is also vital that these needs be recorded and that a formal 
system providing for the upward mobility of information and ideas be 
provided. 



Information Needs The Educational Service Center should include 
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an inf^ormation storage and £e£rjLeval system to supply management with 
information concerning £p£i£n£l_t£chnj£ue£ jEoj: ae£i£ning jdi^s^minati^on 
systems based on user needs, and £ujLd£s_f£r_int£g£a£i£g_ra£djLa__i£ jcujrri- 
£uJLum £l anning^ 



Managerial Training Needs JSd£C£tiojial^ Re£ 0 £r£e_S£e£i£ljLs_ts should 
be available £o_s£lve_uni£ue or special £r£blems of management, and _to 
£r£vi 1 d£ £kill and ideas for d££S£ r vi£e_t£al L nin£ £f_uj5e_rs_ ! _ For example 



- AV specialists or chief librarians may need to learn techniques 
for training teachers in how to use available AV information 
channels, or in how to plan lessons utilizing media; 

- curriculum supervisors may need help in training resource teachers 
or classroom teachers in methods of evaluating media, or perhaps 
in how to establish behavioral objectives in such a way as to 
clarify the useful selection of non-print materials. 



C. 



Needs Expressed by Personnel at All Levels of the Local 
School District 



1 . Evaluation of AV Materials and Dissemination Systems : Per- 

sonnel at all levels of the school district who engage in policy-making, 
program planning and management need skills and information to evaluate 
AV materials, dissemination systems and user needs. Furthermore, teachers 
need to know how to evaluate the materials, their own teaching require- 
ments and the learning needs of their students to decide what materials 
are most appropriate for use. Ideally, evaluation at the managerial and 
policy planning level is an on-going process which results in modifica- 
tion, upgrading and change to meet the changing needs in education. At 
lower levels of the system, evaluation facilitates effective decision- 
making and utilization. 



2. A Listening Post : Personnel at all levels of the school 

district, like so many throughout the educational community, often 
feel isolated in struggles with problems for which there is no outside 
interest or help. Many interviewed, for example, felt that they would 
like to be able to contact USOE personally. 



USOE can intervene to provide both moral support and solutions to 
educational problems in two ways. 



It is unreasonable to expect USOE to communicate directly with every 
school administrator or AV director, and direct contact with the USOE 
is not the critical variable. Personnel in the Regional, State and Local 
ESC's who are part of a Need Assessment and Information Unit and in a 
position to filter needs and problems to appropriate resources would 
satisfy this need for contact with expert opinion. 



The ESC information retrieval system and the Educational Resource 
Specialists in their active problem-solving work with local school dis- 
trict personnel would provide further personal attention. Both inter- 
ventions would serve to increase staff involvement and improve the opera- 
tion of the local school district dissemination system. 
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Another type of service USOG could provide towards the solution of 
low morale and lack of communication would be to establish a forum for 
communication between local school district and SEA personnel with 
similar problems and interests via workshops, seminars and at conven- 
tions. 

III. Active Trends Within Local School Districts Which Affect the Nature 
of the Dissemination System 

A. Centralization-Decentralization 



Several major trends which affect the nature of AV dissemination 
become evident in the course of investigating local school districts. 

There is a drive to place the selection and the adaptation or develop- 
ment of AV materials as close to the teacher as possible. There are 
also two contradictory storage and distribution trends: some school 

systems are moving towards, or have centralized AV distribution processes; 
others are gradually decentralizing to provide teachers and students 
greater access to non-print materials. 

Centralization : As school districts grow larger and larger, the 

maintenance and distribution of AV materials soon becomes a problem. 

The centralized depository for storage and maintenance begins to seem 
the most efficient solution. Highly sophisticated AV storage centers 
have been developed in some large school districts, and peak efficiency 
in terms of materials access has been achieved. In most cases, these 
centralized depositories deal with films only - an expensive medium in 
terms of original cost and maintenance. Since school systems vary in 
level of development, many :■ are only now in the process of developing 
centralized AV storage and distribution systems for films. 

Decentralization : School districts which have achieved a peak oper- 

ating efficiency in terms of storage, access and retrieval of films are 
now learning that their systems, which not too long ago were considered 
the most efficient, have been rendered obsolete by new educational prac- 
tices and standards. Basically three new educational developments have 
forced AV personnel to move into more effective systems. These new sys- 
tems, interestingly, are characterized by decentralization. 

1. Individualized Instruction: with the advent and acceptance 

of the educational concept of individually prescribed instruction both 
the kind of AV materials required and the necessary nature of access to 
materials is changing significantly. In the more advanced school systems 
teachers no longer are satisfied with ordering a film three weeks in ad- 
vance of classroom use. In the most advanced systems, teachers .require 
that AV materials developers be reasonably accessible to design and pre- 
pare materials which meet the learning requirements of the individual 
student. Only in this way can the teacher be adequately supported in 
his endeavors to tailor instruction to the student. A centralized sys- 
tem which selects and acquires materials from a broad range of commercial 
items is not sophisticated and discriminating enough. Not only the items, 
but the dissemination system have to be refined. 
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2. Demand for multi-media materials: Further, curriculum devel- 

opers and others have realized that AV materials other than film pro- 
vide far more latitude in classroom presentations. Sets of slides or 
transparencies, for example, can be broken down and separate parts used 
for more flexible and integrated classroom presentations. 



School districts have reacted in several different ways to the de- 
mand for a multi-media supply of materials. Some central film libraries 
have been unable to adapt their centers either technically or attitudinally 
to multi-media. In such an event, it is not unlikely for the curriculum 
personnel to initiate and manage a multi-media center often in conjunc- 
tion with materials developers. Other systems have solved the problem 
by providing financial aid to individual schools in the district to 
enable each to establish separate multi-media resource centers in their 
schools. 



B. Other Significant Changes and Forces Operating at Local School 
District Levels 

There are several external forces operating to promote or pressure 
local school districts to seek changes in relation to dissemination of 
non-print materials. 

Several school districts have effectively sought community involve- 
ment in school district planning activities. These community planning 
and promotional activities on the whole appear to be very successful. 

Some school districts for example, have involved local non-print indus- 
try> resulting in acquisition of technical systems previously financially 
prohibitive. 

Frequently professional associations, whether at the invitation of 
the school district or on their own initiative, provide in-service training 
and exhibits to school personnel. At times, the local professional associ- 
ation may be involved in program planning or even, in some cases, grant 
proposal preparation for plans arrived at cooperatively between school 
districts and professional associations. 

In recent years non-profit associations have recognized that for 
their public information activities to be effective, the approach to 
individuals needs to be made during the early educational years rather 
than in adulthood. Thus, new supplies of non-print materials are being 
offered schools at relatively low cost. This is a mixed blessing for 
school systems for while low cost materials are indeed welcome, at the 
same time, the range and volume of materials requiring evaluation and 
selection is increasing. This makes a winnowing service by the AV de- 
partment almost essential. 

New technological developments are a potential tool for completely 
revamping present AV systems, particularly the distribution of materials. 
Dial access and ETV, as each gains greater acceptance, may indeed make 
individual presentation a reality, particularly by making student access 
to materials possible. The advent of the cassette tape recorder and the 
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8 mm. film cassette make this a reality. The present centralized physi- 
cal dissemination systems cannot accommodate the student. 

IV. Summary 

These trends and forces operating at various levels of effort and 
interacting with the developmental stages of the individual district 
create unique situations in each school district. Like individuals, 
school districts proceed through developmental stages which are clearly 
recognizable. Since each district is at a different stage of develop- 
ment, a universal set of criteria or requirements for AV dissemination 
is unrealistic. Regional, State and Local ESC's will need to assess the 
needs and requirements of each school district in light of its present 
development. Each needs to be approached much like the individual 
learner. Good educational practice would prescribe that program planners 
determine the school districts readiness and acquired skills, then de- 
sign a dissemination system which "fits", or takes into account its 

development for all users, and thereby for the school system. Such a 
unique system must nevertheless be able to relate to and cooperate with 
federal, state and private systems, as well as other school districts. 

Appropriate activities for the USOE in cooperating with local school 
districts would be to plan systems to meet AV dissemination needs concern- 
ing the skills and information users require, and to help implement these 
through funding of Regional, State and Local ESC's. 

The ESC system should provide ^onsult^aj^ion^ ^n^s^rvi ce_t_r ainin^, __in- 
formation storage and jre£rjLeval^ on a national basis, a. £e^d_a£S£S£ment' 1 
model, “and hand^-£n_d£m£n^tr_ation_of^ AVjnaterjials^ 

Perhaps the most important help USOE can offer school districts is 
the knowledge that there is careful planning and direction involved in 
change and problem-solving in education of which the districts can avail 
themselves . 
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Media Problems in Individual Schools 



The media services that exist in individual schools throughout the 
country range all the way from "absent” to individually oriented pro- 
grams with individually prescribed media available through a Dial Access 
system. The more common situation by far is the school with access to 
a media center as well as a small inventory of AV equipment and materials 
on hand. 

Utilization of materials is dependent on such factors as the en- 
thusiasm of the principal, training of the teachers, abilities of the 
school librarian and the demands of the curriculum. If the system has 
a Media Center, audiovisual director and staff, or other supportive 
services, utilization rates are usually significantly higher. 

With word of mouth a powerful advertising force, some materials and 
equipment may enjoy a vogue for various lengths of time. At times this 
is overdone to the point where previously popular equipment or techniques 
are totally neglected. Such "fadism" is not apt to occur, however, if 
materials are well integrated into the curriculum. 

Communication with and access to a system's centrally located Media 
Center presents problems to large numbers of teachers. If a trip to 
the Center involves time before or after working hours, it may never be 
made. One school system copes with the problem by opening its facilities 
to individual school faculty meetings, providing principals and teachers 
with at least a nodding acquaintance with its services and storehouse 
of materials. The Center's AV Director reports that giving teachers 
even this quick look at its facilities was half the battle and that 
many returned on their own for further investigation. 

A number of school districts have handled the problem of the dis- 
tant, central media facility by acquiring one or more mobile units 
which make the rounds of individual schools to introduce materials and 
conduct in-service training on the spot. 

A problem many teachers confront, even with access to a well-stocked 
Media Center, results from a lock-step curriculum so that all third 
grades are studying Eskimos at the same time and each is asking for the 
same film on Eskimo life during the same week. The experienced teacher 
may outwit the system by reserving the film months in advance, but the 
others will have to get along without that particular learning aid. 

One Audiovisual Director felt strongly that teachers who were book- 
ing films far in advance were not using the material correctly. "How 
do they know what they'll be teaching months from now?" he said. To 
use films correctly, they should be treated as a resource around a stu- 
dent's point of interest at the moment that interest is high. 

In this same school district, there is a request in for a high 
Media Center budget to develop an automated booking capability and 
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evening delivery system for materials. This would permit the teacher 
to call day or night and have a film within 48 hours. Long waits for 
materials militate against their use at the educationally effective 
moment . 

In using films teachers are also concerned with the problem of 
obsolescence . "If you want to use a movie to study about Panama and 
there's a 1912 auto in a scene, the children lose interest," said one 
school administrator. A Media Center or school's collection of materials 
need continuing review as well as initial evaluation at the time of 
purchase. 

One educator saw the split between print and non-print resources 
as a problem for the schools. He felt that instead of setting up li- 
braries and Media Centers separately, both types of materials should 
be brought together in resource centers . He also thought that an ideal 
system would permit decentralized purchasing so that each school could 
decide on and purchase materials from its own budget. 




Another question to face in individual schools is whether or not 
teachers should be encouraged to make their own materials. In some 
cases, this is held out as one of the goals of in-service training. 
However, many audiovisual experts have concluded that teachers have nei- 
ther the time nor expertise to produce materials and that, in most cases, 
it is more staisfactory and less expensive to buy first rate materials. 

Schools that have made an effort to take materials out of indivi- 
dual classrooms and centralize them in a school library have encountered 
resistence on the part of teachers who want to keep their materials to 
themsleves. However, once a school 1MC is established, teachers tend 
to use the materials more frequently. 

Availability of funds to hire a building coordinator or AV special- 
ist to manage an individual school's materials constitutes a problem. 

Nor is there generally ennough space available to shelve and store a 
supply of materials and equipment. 

Summary 

A host of problems from lock-step curriculums and obsolete materials 
to shelf space and ve r scnnel beset the effective use of media on the 
level of the individual school. For media to be used to best advantage 
in the nation's classrooms, such barriers must be substantially reduced 
or eliminated. Whether efforts toward improvement are at the national, 
regional, state or local level, the target must clearly remain the in- 
dividual school. 

Implications for USOE 

The individual school and teacher remain the final gatekeeper ex- 
cept for the learner himself. The objective of improving education by 
more effective dissemination and utilization of non-print materials can- 
not be met while materials do not flow through this critical part of the 
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system. Assuming the supply of good material, the efforts to modify 
the system will depend on: 

1. easier access to information about materials through more 
pertinent catalogues or cataloguing systems as well as easier 
access to materials 

2. training of teacher and supporting staff evaluation, selection, ’ 
and utilization of non-print educational materials. 

USOE can influence the problems of "access" by: 

1. greater investment in improved information science investiga- 
tion directed to understanding the user and his characteristics 
and his problems rather than the continuing imposition of ar- 
bitrary systems of storage and retrieval. 

2. supporting pioneering efforts in automated access 

3. sponsoring more fundamental research in the psychological 
factors involved in the decision-making process. 

Evaluation : teachers and support personnel need to be provided with 

evaluation skills which can be applied both to materials and the dissem- 
ination system itself. The ability to evaluate a material is an inte- 
gral part of the decision-making process. The system impedes or facili- 
tates this decision-making process through the amount of information 
and criteria supplied the teacher as well as the time to evaluate and 
decide and the support with which the decision is implemented or re- 
inforced. Effective interplay between teachers and system aspects of 
the decision and dissemination process is critical to successful dis- 
semination. 

Selection : the dynamics of decision-making at the local level of- 

fers the greatest challenge and promise for improvement of the function- 
ing of the individual school. When we have achieved a fuller under- 
standing of communication and decision-making in the individual school 
and the self contained classroom we will have acquired much more lever- 
age in the effort to improve education. 

Utilization : can be improved by research into the motivational 

factors involved in selection and improved use of good teaching mate- 
rials. Little effective research has been devoted to the relationship 
between the teacher and his tools. Indeed, much has been done to sug- 
gest that th€i several new technologies compete with the teacher rather 
than assist him in fulfilling his role. Improved public and teacher 
understanding of the role and value of audiovisual and other Techno- 
logical tools would be of benefit. 

In the meantime an effective system of grass roots located media 
centers may be the best way to provide access to information and mate- 
rials as well as to obtain access to teacher beliefs and behavior. 

(See Chapter, USOE Need Assessment and Information) The design should 
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include a training capacity to provide the teacher and other support 
personnel the skills needed for an optimally functioning system. Such 
a meeting place should be convenient, attractive and informative, all 
of the values we hope teachers will use in conveying materials and learn- 
ing to their students. 
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Non-Print Industry 



Current Conditions 



I. Planning, Policy-Making and R&D In Industry 



Industry bases its planning and R&D on the extensive market 
research and need assessment information which was described 
at length in another chapter. Corporate level planners coordi- 
nate all the information from a network of human contacts as 
well as from statistical analyses and surveys. Ideas for new 
products and needs come from in-house staff, consultants 
(mostly university people) , detailmen and industry-paid consul- 
tants to the user, dealers (in the case of hardware companies) , 
seminars with innovative school systems, intrastate compacts 
and regional laboratories and similar research and development 
agencies. 



Many large companies do not want to tie up money, time and 
personnel in basic research and production. They stimulate 
others and contract with others to create materials, then they 
spend their resources on adapting and marketing materials. Both 
software and hardware companies support universities' R&D of 
materials according to company specifications and use lab schools 
for testing and development work. 



Although most companies do not conduct much basic research, 
there are exceptions. One large publisher often replicates 
Office of education research or at least relates its research 
to studies funded by the Office of Education. 



II. Marketing 



A. 

B. 

C. 



Informing the User 

Interplay of Goods and Services 

Physical Distribution 



A. Informing the User About the Product 



Industry combines high pressure and low pressure information 
dissemination using a variety of complementary methods. In- 
dustrial representatives are quick to point out that salesmen 
are by far the most effective agents for informing the user, 
with catalogs and brochures following close behind. 



1. Catalogs 



A large company may distribute 35-40,000 catalogs by 
mail annually to superintendents, principals, department heads, 
subject supervisors, curriculum specialists and certain target 
teachers. Even then requests are received for more. The cat- 
alogs are organized by media and often companies send out 
smaller catalogs to accent certain curricular areas. 
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2. Brochures 



School users report that Industries are leaning more and 
more heavily on brochures or flyers to supplement or replace 
parts of their catalogs, which are so quickly out of date. The 
brochures are specialized according to specific curricular areas 
and subjects or are addressed to solving specific problems In- 
dicated by their need assessment. 

3. Centralized Directories 



In addition to their own catalogs and brochures, many 
Industries make use of large directories or Indexes published by 
non-profit or commercial organizations. Some directory services 
rely on educational subscriptions for support while others de- 
rive their income from industrial fees and advertising. 

Some companies do not use these more comprehensive 
directories for a variety of reasons. First, they do not want 
their products listed next to a competitor's; they prefer to 
center the user's attention on their own advertising and mater- 
ials exclusively. Secondly, some publishers are successful with 
their current methods of informing their market and see no 
reason to change. Finally, since almost all companies issue 
their own catalogs, the cost of subscribing to another catalog 
seems unrewarding. 

4. Workshops and Seminars 



Through the training workshops and problem-solving 
seminars that many large companies conduct, educators are in- 
formed about commercial materials. These include NAVA trade fairs 
for schools. 



5 . Conventions 



Building-level exhibits, as well as exhibits at 
national, state and local professional and trade association meet* 
lngs and conventions are a common method of information dis- 
semination. It is assumed that the "gatekeepers" of education 
are those selected to attend meetings and conventions. 

6. Trade and Educational Journals 



Not only do they advertise in magazines and jour- 
nals, but industries automatically furnish publications and other 
organizations with new materials for preview and review. 



7 . Sending Materials for Preview 



One of the most effective methods of informing the 
user of a commercial product is to sent him the product, soli- 
cited or unsolicited, for preview. Industry has found that 
teachers are assisted in making a decision by seeing and touch- 
ing the materials. 
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B * Marketing - Interplay of goods and services 
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j 

| Industry approaches the educational market in a variety of 

j ways - some direct, high pressure methods and others indirect, 

low-pressure. We have already seen this illustrated in the 
; many ways industry informs the market. The larger companies 

: combine sales through a "detailman" with consultation and train- 

ing before and after sales. They may provide consultants, 
workshops, seminars, teacher's guides and curriculum guides. 

They may coordinate media with well known print materials on 
the market. Industry realizes that it is not enough merely 
' to inform the user and make materials available to him. He 

! must be motivated to use them and to buy more and this neces- 

sitates showing educators that materials and equipment are 
easy to use, that they will make educators more skillful by 
| supplementing their abilities. Teachers must be reassured 

| that media will not replace or even diminish them. 

| A description of "detailmen", how they work and who they 

contact and a description of consultant activities and other 
| services may illustrate why they are so essential to success- 

ful marketing. 

i 

Salesmen 

t 

Every software company interviewed indicated that the sales- 
man is the most important factor in successful marketing to 
schools. Since the lead-time for a sale of films to a school 
> district may be as long as 18 months, the salesman has the most 

intimate and continuing contact with school users. 

\ 

| The salesmen are, with few exceptions, former educators, 

| usually elementary and secondary teachers ; some keep in even 

| closer touch with the classroom by substitute teaching occasion- 

ally. Many of them are curriculum experts and all must be 
| professional in their knowledge of the development of the ed- 

ucational material. A good salesman also has a refined under- 
standing of the decision-making process in education. 

Salesmen have the most intimate and continuing contact 
I with school users. They contact all levels of a school system, 

from the superintendent and principals to AV Directors, supervi- 
[ sors, department chairmen, and teacher selection committees, 

| but especially the curriculum specialists. Supervisors and 

; principals are important to contact for protocol reasons and AV 

Directors are Important because they can veto purchases if any 
‘ cutting must be done. The grade-level supervisors and department 

| chairmen and most of all, the curriculum specialists, however. 
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have the most influence over purchasing decisions. 

Salesmen are successful for several reasons. Some schools 
rely entirely on commercial representatives for information 
about materials, for evaluation and for teacher training. They 
turn to the local salesman of a large company because they 
know him, he is accommodating and he is always available. Many 
teachers, principals, 1MC directors, etc. who do not have time 
to evaluate and preview many commercial materials, depend on 
the guidance of the salesman. He directs school buyers to the 
materials most appropriate to their needs, he tells them which 
materials are old or need updating, and what items have been 
popular. At no charge, he will give them advice on setting up 
a basic film collection and will give demonstrations on eval- 
uation and utilization of materials or equipment and on pro- 
duction of materials. As a result, educators may do all of 
their annual purchasing from him, ignoring some better but less 
available sources. One school system with federal funds to 
set up a film collection bought 500 films from a single company. 
The county educators were simply unaware of other film sources 
and teachers were delighted because they could get films over- 
night for the first time* 



Consultant Services 



In addition to salesmen who may double as consultants, 
many large software companies offer separate consultant ser- 
vices to school districts that have already purchased their 
products or who are potentially substantial purchasers. 

• As a rule, consultants never actually make sales. They are 

specialists in specific subject areas and as ex- teachers or 
other specialists they work with supervisors and hold teacher 
conferences to coordinate their company's materials with specific 

I local programs and problems. In addition to custom-tailoring 

packages of materials for users, they also conduct teacher- 
training workshops and seminars with curriculum directors, 
teachers, and administrators to demonstrate how to integrate 
materials into the curriculum, especially in remedial areas. 
Workshops of this kind have been very popular with schools and 
requests for consultation on specific problems such as reading 
\ far exceed the supply of industrial consultants. 

With the total integration of media into the curriculum of 
the more sophisticated school systems, industry is offering 
new types of consultation. Many systems and techniques are 
transferable from industry to education. These include long- 
range planning, systems analysis and future forecasting. 

1 Several industries, including educational management consulting 

firms as well as large integrated education companies which market 
entire software and hardware systems, have volunteered their 

? 
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services to innovative school districts. Industry is assisting 

at least one school system in developing systems and training 1 

teachers in classroom management, media management and differ- | 

ential staffing. | 

C. Physical Distribution 1 

Whereas small software companies handle most of their 
distribution through dealers or distributors, most large compa- 
nies have given up using dealers. Forced to divide their atten- 
tion among many different companies' products, dealers cannot 

reach the user as effectively as a salesman can and dealers do j 

not give industry vital feedback about user needs. 

Hardware producers almost always use dealers for distri- 
bution. The dealer's effectiveness is ensured through continuous 

contact with and training under the company market specialist j 

who is ii charge of all the dealerships in the region of his 

field office. The dealers may or may not be exclusive dealers j 

for given equipment and may handle one or more product lines. 

It is difficult at this time to discern why dealerships con- 
tinue to be used by equipment manufacturers and are less popu- I 

lar among software producers. The clue may lie in the more I 

frequent user need for guidance in the software market. ] 

III* Summary of Success Factors of Industrial Marketing I 

Profit Incentive - The profit motive operates at almost 
every level in industry from corporate policy-makers to 
salesmen. It does not allow industry to operate passive- 
ly at any stage from R&D to utilization and feedback. 

Market Research, Planning and Policy-Making - Market J 

research information is tapped from every sort of contact 
with users- by salesmen, consultants, teacher trainers, 

distributors, etc. Planning for R&D and development is [\ 

extensive and incorporates all available market research N 

information gathered during research , development, field j 

testing, dissemination and utilization. 

Quality Materials - Although there may be room for improve- 
ment in commercial materials, success Henends np main- 
taining some level of quality control- both technically 
and educationally. 
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Salesmen - The salesman is first on industry* s list of 
success factors. 

Motivation of fhe User - Through consultant services and 
training, industry enables the user to utilize commer- 
cial materials more effectively and ensures repeat sales . 

Quick, Reliable Physical Distribution 

Aggressive Information Dissemination 

IV. Industrial Marketing Problems 

Industry faces lack cf money, training, motivation, time and 
energy in the schools. Although a great deal of money is spent 
on education, the educational materials industry has found that 
it has stern competition from salaries, capital expenditures, 
maintenance, etc. Schools also lack the urgency or the money 
necessary to hire personnel to handle media and information and 
to release teachers to plan, preview and evaluate materials. 

Few teachers are now involved in evaluating or in purchasing 
materials they do have. Another inhibitor of use is lack of im- 
mediate access to materials in schools. 

One problem area that many industries cited was that of "in- 
forming the user". A company which sends out up to 200,000 
catalogs, for example, reaches onl/ half the people it would like 
to reach. Most of the industries responded enthusiastically to 
or suggested the need for some central source of information, 
some industries would also like a minimal evaluation function- 
to classify materials according to the most appropriate types and 
levels of use and users. Industry representatives interviewed 
suggested that either the Office of Education or some other 
agency perform this function. They stressed however that eval- 
uation should not be made on the educational value of the material. 
There appears to be awareness that difficulties in locating 
appropriate materials and the decision-making process are 
limiting what should be a much larger purchasing power. 




V. Education’s Needs in the Indus try -Education Marketing Interface 

The sharp rise and subsequent decline of federal money to 
purchase non-print materials for schools, plus the trend toward 
mediated instructional systems, has accentuated the glaring need 
for standards and guidelines for evaluating and selecting such 
materials. The example of the school system who responded to 
the advances of the first company that approached them by request- 
ing an entire film collection is not an isolated case. 

Just as important as guidelines for evaluating materials is 
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the need for information about and contact with materials from 

\ multiple sources- commercial or otherwise. 

[ 

l 

Schools also need guidelines and money for hiring personnel 
l who can facilitate dissemination at the local school level and 

who can improve the quality of communication between education 
and its sources of supply. Released time for teachers is an- 
[ other prerequisite to improving such communication, 

i 

J Summary of Marketing Needs and Implications for OE 

i 

I Educational non-print materials cannot be marketed like re- 

frigerators or even like textbooks. Their marketing cannot 
consist of scanty conventional advertising in journals and a 
passive dissemination system consisting of an unspecialized 
distribution house to v/hich users are expected to address their 
needs, voice their requests and purchase their materials- with 

( no other service or contacts before or after the sale. 

& 

| Whatever dissemination system the Office of Education 

decides to use, there are several key criteria of success which are 
transferrable from industry to any marketing of educational non- 
print materials . 
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Criteria for Successful Marketing/Dissemination: 1 

1 



[ Active, intensive market research 

Educational Resource Specialist 
I Consultants 

Active information dissemination 
r Quick, reliable physical dissemination 

Feedback system for evaluation of effectiveness of materials 
and dissemination system 

! In-house (in OE) evaluation system for weeding out materials 

Quality control 

j Good quality materials appropriate to user needs. 

Some of the above criteria require further detail, whereas others 
are covered thoroughly in other chapters. 

[■ 

Educational Resource Specialist 

| 

The Educational Resource Specialist is the key to success 
| of any marketing operation, including any the Office of Education may 

| set up. He not only motivates, informs and trains the user, 

but he is also an invaluable source of need assessment information 
\ and evaluation. As opposed to dealers and mail order distributors, 

1 the Educational Resource Specialist would provide the personal 
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contact and service which is so essential in marketing to 
schools. 

The Educational Resource Specialist should make himself avail- 
able to and should maintain personal contact with a wide range of 
educators, including on the local level- superintendents, 
principals, curriculum specialists, department chairmen, AV 
Directors and teachers. 

An Educational Resource Specialist must be familiar with 
the user and the context in which materials will be used, as 
well as the materials' adaptability. In evaluating the context 
of use, he must take into account social, demographic, economic 
and educational factors, including the type and sophistication 
of the instructional style, personnel (types and training), 
facilities, equipment, budget, etc. 

After evaluating the needs of the user, he should be 
able to recommend appropriate combinations of materials, per- 
haps tailoring entire multi-media packages and programs for 
clients. Then he should have the skill to train school person- 
nel to use the materials or to help in the development of 
such training. Follow-up should be conducted to make sure the 
training and materials are being used effectively. 

Educational Resource Specialists would play a catalytic role, 
referring educators to relevant models or sources of informa- 
tion and materials. They would also provide appropriate educa- 
tors with evaluation guidelines, criteria for selection of 
materials, guidelines on setting up a basic film collection or an 
1MC or any dissemination system for non-print materials. 

Active Information Dissemination 



Successful marketing depends on active information dis- 
semination directly to the ultimate user as well as to all the 
gatekeepers between. Adequate information dissemination to 
educational users necessitates a balance of catalogs, detail- 
men, consultants, brochures on specific subjects or on clusters 
of materials designed to meet specific problems, as well as ads 
in journals and exhibits. Supplying the user with hands-on 
experience by previewing materials is also essential. The use 
of mobile vans with the function of providing materials, infor- 
mation, consultants and teacher-training may be one good 
alternative. 
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Quality Materials Appropriate to User Needs 

Besides industry, some government agencies have demonstrat- 
ed that materials of high quality and applicability will get 
used, despite some drawbacks in the dissemination system. 
Inappropriate low-quality materials, however, will not be used 
regardless of the dissemination system. (For recommended al- 
ternatives on quality control, refer to the Summary of the 
Chapter on Other Government Agencies) . The gap between basic 
research materials and marketable or useable materials indi- 
cates the Office of Education should give much more support 
to applied research and should hasten to develop and modify 
what materials they have or weed out what is not applicable. 
Speeding up the process of getting materials into the hands of 
the user could involve helping industry to minimize risk in the 
development and marketing of materials. It might also involve 
making available to industry information on basic research 
materials ready for development and dissemination as well as 
other activities calculated to facilitate the application of 
R&D products to educational needs and their production and 
distribution to the user. 
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Industry - Laboratory Interface 

i -| - 

The OE regional laboratories have contracted with industry \ 

to develop, produce and disseminate their materials long enough 

[ now for the inhibitors and advantages of their relationship to | 

[ become apparent. V 

\ . s 

t i 

j A. Advantages to Labs in Lab-Industry Interface 

I ‘ ; 

The advantages to the labs are several. The regional labo- 
| ratories have neither the money, the mission, nor the facilities 

to produce more than prototype samples of materials, to develop 
materials to the point of being commercially marketable or to 
disseminate and market them. 

\ \ ’ 

One lab representative suggested the possibility of estab- 
lishing a federally-funded non-profit dissemination corporation, ] 

[ but he pointed out that industry has the money and the expertise 

| to market materials effectively and educators might trust commer- 

j cial companies more than they might such a non-profit corporation. 

The experience of companies such as SDC and AIR should be explored, 

I however. 

B. Advantages to Industry in Lab-Industry Interface 

\ f 

Although industry shied away from producing lab materials 
[ with a few exceptions until they were evaluated and tested, they il 

I: are beginning to see the advantages of contracting with the labo- 

; ratories. One lab says industry is "clamor* ng" for their products. 

jb - ■ One advantage a commercial producer/disseminator cited was 

that the use. (and sale) of published materials is optimized when 
| they are distributed within a system with the appropriate strat- 

■ egies and procedures, under the guidance of a lab. 

[ Despite the potential advantage of a copyright in protecting 

the producer from competition, the fact that lab materials are in 
the public domain gives industry an advantage in their negoti- 
\ ations with the lab. They have much more control over these ne- 

gotiations than they would have contracting for a copyrighted 
j material. Furthermore, a representative of a company which is 

now producing lab-originated materials assumes the responsibility 
of the publisher to invest the risk capital necessary to reshape 
research products in the public domain into usable form. There 
is, however, an implied understanding that after that publisher 
takes the material from the public domain and invests heavily to 
develop it, he will then be able to copyright the revised material. 



A final advantage to industry is the fact that several of the 
OE R&D Centers and Laboratories are rapidly developing some of the 
most promising innovative approaches to education in the country. 
Because they are not limited as industry is by the constraints of 
developing for a mass market, and because of their subsidized 
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C. Differences in Goals of Labs and Industry 

This difference in the operations and missions of the labs 
and industry introduces us to the problems of their relationship. 
Although the laboratories' problems with industry are discussed 
more thoroughly from the laboratory point of view in the chapter 
on Office of Education Field Installations, a few might be men- 
tioned here. 

The difference in philosophy between the labs and industry 
is illustrated in an excerpt from the Annual Report of the Far 
West Regional Laboratory: "Technologists in industry, surveying 

the educational 'market place, ' express concern about high costs 
today and low rate of profit tomorrow. But we ... are concerned 
with helping teachers help children today" . 

D. Inhibitors: Laboratory Point of View 

Lack of control over what an industrial distributor does 
with its products after it leaves the lab constitutes a problem 
according to one lab representative. Consequently, some labs are 
reluctant to endorse their products after they are modified by 
industry. 

Furthermore, most lab materials were developed as a part of 
a complete instructional system with dissemination techniques and 
criteria carefully worked out. Labs want some control over the 
conditions of the dissemination of their products, including for 
example teacher training, trained detailmen, evaluation and feed- 
back, revisions of materials with accompanying re-training of 
teachers, etc. 

The laboratories also lack the criteria and the mechanisms 
for moving materials that are ready for adaptation into the in- 
dustrial stream. The public domain policy would seem to limit 
the capacity of labs and other government-sponsored organizations 
to prevent the premature use of materials by unethical producers, 
although this has not occurred thus far. 

E. Laboratory Suggestions for Improvement 

Ideally, labs have suggested that they would like more con- 
trol over the adaptation and dissemination of their materials 
through contracts with industry. They would also like to issue 
requests for proposals to industry requiring industry to specify 
what dissemination effort it plans. 

Several labs and R&D centers expressed the need for a more 
effective, active way to inform industry of available materials. 
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One R&D center suggested the need for an OE "intermediator" who 
would actively advertise lab products which are ready for wider 
dissemination and who would work out mutually satisfactory con- 
tracts between labs and industry. He would facilitate the mar- 
keting of products ready for dissemination and would prevent the 
marketing of those not yet ready. 



F. Inhibitors: Industry Point-of-View 

From industry’s point of view there are many inhibitors to 
their developing, producing and disseminating lab products. 



1. Lack of Copyright Protection 

Labs, R&D Centers and industrial units interviewed all 
stressed that no efficient industry would expend the time 
and money to develop and disseminate materials without more 
than a five-year limited copyright. (See the chapter on 
Copyright for more discussion). The possibility, discussed 
above, of copyrighting the revised material provides an al- 
ternative but this may cause problems with the authors of 
the material, ie. the labs, and many risks remain. 

2. Unsuitability of Lab Materials for Commercial Marketing 

With few exceptions, lab materials need a great deal of 
further development before commercial distribution, according 
to both industry and the laboratories themselves. Even 
though the materials may prove extremely effective in the 
laboratories' testing and demonstration schools, they may 
not be ready for a mass-market. Lab schools do not repre- 
sent the majority of schools in the country, lab-school 
teachers are not representative of most teachers and condi- 
tions of supervision and consultation are not the same. 

Furthermore, several laboratories have included or com- 
bined a variety of commercial materials or alternatives. 

The lab instructional systems are not necessarily composed 
of packages of original materials; often they are systems 
for decision-making, enabling the user to purchase commercial 
materials as he chooses to perform certain functions. These 
methods are not easily marketed. 

Finally, few firms are equipped to market large packages 
of print and non-print materials such as the labs generate. 

3. Lab Requirements vs. Commercial Requirements 

One industry which had been approached by several labs 
to produce and disseminate materials turned them all down. 

Not only did they lack copyright protection, the company's 
president said, but the labs imposed many stipulations in the 
proposed contract over the marketing and dissemination pro- 
cess. For example, one lab wanted to control the number of 
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j salesmen the distributor would have for materials, the 

training of the salesmen, all revisions of the material, 

[ etc. The company pointed out that such requirements were 

unfeasible from a business and a financial standpoint, es- 
[ pecially without the promise of a mass market. This Inter- 

viewee suggested the need for contracts giving Industry more 
control than the labs are now willing to allow during the 
development stage and during marketing, training of sales- 
| men, and In making agreements with authors over revisions. 

| It should be noted that this same company has made mutually 

satisfactory arrangements with one laboratory to develop and 
market materials produced under a foundation grant. 

4. Lack of Risk Capital to Develop Materials 

First, industry is not prepared to invest the large 
sums of risk capital needed to convert educational research 
products to marketable products without 1) copyright pro- 
' tection, 2) control over marketing, etc. through contractual 

agreement, and 3) risk capital from other sources. 

One industrial executive felt that educational institu- 
tions, including labs, R&D centers and universities, should 
do basic research on educational materials but that industry 
is better geared to do the major applied research and devel- 
opment necessary to make educational materials marketable. 

He maintained that educational agencies did not have the 
j facilities, the marketing expertise, the incentive or the 

knowledge of local user need3 that industry had. 



f Several large publishers indicated that they would like 

outside support to provide capital for development of high 
: risk innovative materials. 

Summary of Implication of Lab-Industry Interface 
““ — — ^ 

v 

l 

I The OE Regional Laboratories' relationship with industry re- 

presents an area in which a little intervention from OE would go a 
long way toward helping this union develop to its fullest potential 
as a mechanism for getting good basic research materials into the 
\ classroom. 

I 

: 

f 

Although the roles and functions of the R&D Centers, Labs, and 
f industry need more definition and compromises must be worked out, 

[ several lab-industry arrangements show promise as models for the 

future. The relative youth of the laboratories allows them to 
I attempt innovations in education as well as in their relationships 

| with industry. They may be brash and demanding at times but they 

j are also proving to be attractive to industry. 

I 

For detailed needs and implications, refer to the chart on the 
Industry-Lab Interface. To summarize, in implementing its policy 
of facilitating the flow of appropriate quality materials into the 
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hands of the user, one alternative is to act as a catalyst between 
labs and industry. From industry’s point of view, beneficial in- 
terventions would include: 

1. Ready access to information about 0E- funded materials 
ready for production as well as information about user 
needs and trends. 

2. Minimizing of risk arriving from development of margin- 
ally profitable lab materials and other 0E- funded materials. 

3. Copyright protection during development and dissemination; 
this would be one way of minimizing risk. 

4. Contractual leeway, to accommodate industry's financial 
and marketing styles and constraints. 



The viewpoint of the Laboratories is described in the 
on the USOE Field Installations and the Summary Chapter of 
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Industry - Office of Education Interface 

X. Industry Attitude to Office of Education as a Producer and 
Disseminator 

Although commercial producers of educational materials 
have made use of materials in the public domain from sever- 
al other government agencies, they have made very lew bids 
for Office of Education materials. 

A. There are several reasons for industry's inattention ? 

1 . Industry is unaware of OE-funded materials . Un- 
like some government agencies who actively encourage industry 
to use film- footage and to make revisions of available mate- 
rials, the Office of Education does little to even inform 
industry of materials produced with their support. The re- 
sponsibility is left to the individual researcher who may be 
unconcerned about dissemination or unaware of the best meth- 
ods for its achievement. Also the correlation between R&D 
skill and marketing know-how has not been measured. 

Even large conglomerate companies lack the staff and 
the channels to obtain thorough information about govern- 
ment materials, one executive reports. He explained that 
despite his corporation’s huge staff it is still difficult to 
access and utilize even their corporate in-house information. 

2. Lack of copyright protection . The unfamiliarity of 
several industries (large and small) with Office of Education 
copyright regulations and their unawareness of the more re- 
cent limited OE copyright reflects their disinterest in Office 
of Education materials. (See Chapter on Copyright) 

3 . High cost of developing materials generated by OE- 
funded research to the point of marketability. (See Industry- 
Laboratory Interface section) 

B. Competitive threat : 

Regarding the Office of Education as a disseminator, 
one industrial representative remarked that industry is con- 
cerned about competition by free or inexpensive OE-produced 
materials, but does not consider their quality or their dis- 
semination capability to date good enough to be a threat. 

Without exception, industry emphasized that the Office 
of Education should solicit bids from commercial producers 
and distributors to take over the production and marketing 
of their materials. They supported commercial distribution 
as a practical alternative because according to industry: 
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1) a profit incentive is necessary for effective 
marketing; 

2) schools prefer to pay extra for a salesman's 
services rather than having to seek out govern- 
ment materials themselves; it is the same princi- 
ple by which the public purchases commercially 
published versions of the Warren Report rather 
than buy the GPO version at much lower cost. 

3) active dissemination or marketing of Office of 
Education-supported materials might constitute 
competition with industry unless the dissemina- 
tion were done through a contract with industry 
after competitive bids. 

11 • Types of OE Interventions Actively Desired by Industry 

Industry wants the Office of Education to intervene 
with need assessment information, money and policy to facil- 
itate commercial dissemination. As a catalyst, the Office 
of Education would: 

Provide industry with information on education's needs. 

B. Give grants to a central information resource for edu- 
cators on where to find materials. One company 
suggested that a National Council might perform this 
function. 



* 
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c. 



D. 



E. 



Give support to AVCOM '70's (Audiovisual Communications 
in the 70's ) ' 

Several materials and equipment producers have been ] 

meeting with representatives of government and non-pro- 
fit professional associations to develop methods for j 

assembling an effective base for data on audiovisual 
materials. There has been much pressure on OE and the 

Department of Commerce that one or the other support 
the project. 

Criteria and evaluation for catagorization of materials 
according to grade level, etc. Industry stressed that 
no value judgments should be made about specific mate- 
rials. 

Enforce copyright law in schools. (See Chapter on 
Copyright) 



F. 



i 



I 

j 



Make OE copyright regulation more appropriate to in- 
dustry's needs. (See Chapter on Copyright) 
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Intervene to support federal legislation to set stan- 
dards and guidelines for state procurement practices. 
An executive of a large corporation stated that in- 
dustry will not long stand still for politically ori- 
ented procurement awards by states. It is felt by 
several publishers that the unsophisticated low-bidder 
approach is equally poor because it lowers the motiva- 
tion for producing quality materials. 



H. Desired forms for federal support 



, 1 • Risk capital for industrial development of materials. 

2. General subsidies to education as well as funds for 

f schools to purchase materials and equipment. 

3. Grants to industry for joint projects with schools 

j and universities. ("Saturation" projects in which 

l equipment companies, software companies, a univer- 

sity evaluation team and local schools cooperate) • 

l 

(For further details on the effects of federal funding, 
l see the section on Edonomics and also Industry Impli- 

I cations.) 
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Marketing Research 

Market research by non-print educational industries may be 
defined as including research into what educators need, what edu- 
cators want, and what educators will buy, both now and in the fu- 
ture. Market research also includes the assessment of the supply 
of competing products or services . 

This assessment of need and demand involves analysis of the 
consumer’s attitudes, prejudices, decision-making processes , mo- 
tivation, and it also involves sociological, demographic and eco- 
nomic analysis to determine the purchasing-probability and poten- 
tial purchasing power of the educational consumer. Finally, need 
assessment entails educational analysis, i.e., analysis of the cur- 
riculum trends and needs of various segments of the education mar- 
ket, including training necessary for utilization. 

Thus defined, market research may be done before production 
in the research and development phase; after production, in the 
field testing phase; and after marketing, in the evaluation phase. 

There is a wide range of market research methods used by the 
non-print education industries, hardware and software producers 
and distributors. The techniques vary from formal to informal 
and may be carried on in— house or farmed— out to contractors . The 
differences between methods used by software producers and hard- 
ware producers will be delineated as we proceed. 

The following is a description of industry’s market research 
techniques, the people conducting the research, the types of in- 
formation sought, and the sources of that information, in the con- 
text of market research objectives. 

Most of the industries sampled used a combination of in-house 
market research and external sources of research. Even the larg- 
est educational non-print software producers did not have exten- 
sive formal market research divisions . Their human sources of 
information usually consisted of one or more staff educational 
advisors, external educational consultants and collaborators, 
dealers (in the case of hardware companies, especially) and 
salesmen. 

A. Need Assessment 



The assessment of what education needs and of what education 
will buy includes research done before production, during field 
testing and after marketing. However, since a film may cost from 
$30,000 to $50,000 to produce, most market research is done before 
production. 

1. In-house market research staff 



The research staffs of educational non-print software producers 
may vary from one Educational Advisor or Marketing Manager to 
staffs of 70 or more people. 
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Even companies with large staffs usually have a full-time 
staff Educational Advisor who spends most of his time travelling 
around the country, attending conventions, making as many personal 
contacts as possible with university curriculum experts, innovative 
school systems, Office of Education Regional Laboratories and 
R&D Centers, state departments of education and intra-state 
cooperatives. 



An in-house staff usually conducts exhaustive studies of 
curriculum trends and books, keeps in touch with consultants in 

lUr need . “** COnduct P ersonal interviews to survey a partic- 

A1 though most companies prefer to obtain information through 
their network of human contacts, they also conduct mail surveys 
on where money is being spent now, what trends in buying emerge, 
and what materials, subject areas and content educators want, etc. 

Questionnaires may be sent to all levels of education, often on 
a specific problem area, but no industry interviewed would be 
specific about the samples used, the people interviewed, or the 
questions asked. 

2. Consultants and Collaborators 

A major source of information on needs and trends in educa- 
tion is the educational consultant and collaborators working on 
films or materials. The great majority of these consultants and 
collaborators are from higher education, but industry is beginning 
to use more master teachers, curriculum specialists, and super- 
intendents from all levels of education and from different geo- 
graphic areas. The regular classroom teacher, however, is rarely 
called upon. Consultants may meet with a company several times 
a year and continue to feed back information on a regular basis. 

Besides tapping a regular advisory committee of consultants 
and collaborators, industry is beginning to go out to innovators 
in education to plan for the future. These innovators may include 
OE Labs and R&D Centers, school systems and intra-state cooperatives. 

3. Salesmen/Consultants 

( 

Every software company interviewed indicated that the salesman 
is one of its most important sources of market research information. 

Since it may take as long as 18 months to complete a sale of films 
to a school district, the salesman has the most intimate and con- 
tinuous contact with school users. For smaller companies, he may 
be the only market researcher employed. 

Salesmen contact all levels of a school system, but the 
grade-level supervisors and department chairmen and most of all, 
the curriculum specialists have the most influence over purchasing 
decisions. As AV materials become less of an enrichment and more 
a basic teaching medium and as schools demand that commercial 
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materials be more closely attuned to their curriculums, curriculum 
specialists are naturally becoming a focal point for commercial 
market research on the local level. 

Many of the larger software companies feel they must have a 
cross-contact, besides sales, to keep aware of user needs. So 
in addition to salesmen, most companies have consultants who get 
valuable information on needs, trends and problems through train- 
ing workshops and seminars. They are able to get some perspective 
by dealing with a spectrum of educators from teacher® to administra 
tors and curriculum apecialists. 

4. Dealers (for hardware) • 

Although most large software producers no longer distribute 
through dealers, hardware producers depend heavily on dealers 
for both distribution and feedback from personal contacts with 
users. The success of the feedback system from dealer to cor- 
porate level depends on the market specialist. He may be in 
charge of all the dealerships under his field office in a product 
division. He keeps in touch with dealers on a daily basis, con- 
ducting seminars and workshops for salesmen at his field office, 
and often riding with salesmen on their rounds. 

5. Other Sources 

Other sources of user need information that industry taps 
are conventions and professional associations. Industrial repre- 
sentatives attend conventions on all levels in education and on 
all subject areas. They go to such associations as the National 
Association of Science Teachers, and the American Association 
of School Administrators and the Greater Cities Research Council 
to research needs and trends. One company that asked the Office 
of Education about material needs in certain problem curriculum 
areas found few communication channels open. 

While it is likely that a fair amount of knowledge exists 
in OE about the needs of specific sectors of education, it seems to 
be difficult to mobilize this need for purposes of informing in- 
dustry, the university or other interested parties. While the 
government should not do industry's market research, it may 
nevertheless be useful to have within USOE some publicly available 
formulations concerning priorities in education. 

6. Market Research During Field Testing Stage 

Although the heaviest portion of market research is done 
before production, most software producers do some field testing 
and hardware producers do a great deal of field testing. 

Some companies have teachers in their consultant network 
test materials in their classrooms. Others have affiliations with 
universities and use the university's lab schools to develop and 
test their materials. The company that tests its products in an 
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actual classroom with regular classroom teachers Is the exception. 

The development of instructional packages of materials and of 
instructional systems, both hardware and software, necessitates 
more testing and validation over a longer period of time. The 
purposes of field testing include discovering new uses or contexts 
for materials, identifying other potential audiences and iso- 
lating needed revisions in the materials or equipment before mar- 
keting. 

Another field testing technique , used by equipment producers, 
is to work with users to meet specific needs and then to expand 
successful products to similar markets with similar needs and fa- 
cilities. A language laboratory designed for one university may 
be equally appropriate for others. 

A less formal method of field testing is a by-product of 
joint industry-school projects, often incorporating federal funding. 
Several industries have saturated schools with materials and 
equipment either free of charge or on a low cost basis on an 
Office of Education grant. A university evaluation team provides 
feedback on the effectiveness and popularity of materials. 

7. Post-Marketing Research 

Except for sales analysis and analysis of the number of 
service calls on equipment, industry has very few formal channels 
of feedback from users. Software producers automatically provide 
their new materials to professional journals and magazines for 
feedback through reviews and evaluations and enter them in film 
festivals. Salesmen give the corporation feedback from schools 1 
reactions after previewing materials. Several large companies 
will allow users to trade in films which are not frequently 
requested, in exchange for more relevant films for their collec- 
tions. In one year alone, a large state resource center traded 
in 150 films. Such a trade-in arrangement is a valuable source 
of information leading to improved distribution of materials. 

II. Assessment of Buying Potential 

Industry utilizes many statistical indicators of users' ability 
to purchase their products and the probability of their doing so. 

These indicators include sales analysis, geographical sales distribu- 
tion, per/pupil expenditures, student population concentrations, how 
school bond issues were voted, what federal funding trends are and 
where funds are going. As one example: the proportion of a school's 
budget that is devoted to an administrative data processing system and 
the sophistication of that system is one indicator of the school's po- 
tential acceptance of computer-assisted instruction. Of course, the 
studies of curriculum trends and purchasing patterns in the present 
are also used to project what schools are likely to buy in the future. 
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[ III. Assessment of Supply 

l 

One large corporation makes matrix charts of competitors' 
products — their content, and subject matter. Once they see what 
! materials are available the gaps become clear. 

i 

; Market specialists in equipment companies are sensitive 

j to other products their dealers must also sell. Conventions and 

contacts with users are other informal channels for assessing the 
supply of competing products. 

| IV. Other Organizations Tapped By Industry for Market Research 

I Other organizations that do market research for industry 

on a contract basis or as a service are: educational consultant 

i firms, market research firms, trade journals and educational 

jj publications, universities, government agencies, educational and 

professional associations, and trade associations. 

| The Office of Education gathers other sorts of national 

educational statistics, but not in the audiovisual realm. The 
Office has some hard data on how NDEA funds were spent, but the 
information is segmented into subject areas — math, science, etc. 
and AV expenditures are inserted into these categories. 

There is no overall survey by either industry or education 
i now in existence on supply and demand of non-print materials in 

schools. One of the reasons is that there is little hard data 
| available, because schools are not required to break down their 

expenditures to record how much they spend for AV materials and 
equipment. A second barrier to such data-gathering is the lack 
| of a recording system or standard bookkeeping system for this 

| information on the state or national level. 

Furthermore, schools resent having to provide information 
and their cooperation depends on the nature of the data-collecting 
| organization, and what channels that organization uses. Schools 

will provide their states with information sooner than they will 
provide a national education agency with it. Anyone seeking data 
I from schools has more success if he goes through the state depart- 

| ment of education, if information is solicited on a voluntary 

| basis, and if researchers make personal contacts. 

I 

The broad survey and questionnaire research technique has 
- n °t proved to be outstandingly successful when applied to schools, 

j 0ne trade magazine sent questionnaires on the breakdown of funds 

j spent on instructional materials to 3000 school districts. 

■ About two-thirds returned the survey but only 600-700 replied 

( with sufficient detail for computer processing of the data. 

A description of the market research done by the different 
j types of organizations will clarify the successes and failures of 

I each . 
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NAVA: The National Audiovisual Association depends for its 

need assessment information on DAVI, the state departments of ed- 
ucation and surveys conducted by trade magazines and other organ- 
izations. They keep tabs on all federal funds allocated for AV 
material or equipment and they conduct occasional surveys them- 
selves on supply of materials , etc. They provide such information 
to their members and will sell reports to others. Information is 
obtained about trends in the use of AV through trade fairs they 
sponsor to demonstrate members' equipment and at meetings to which 
they may invite 50 teachers and supervisors to discuss needs. 

The Educational Materials Producer's Council which was formed this 
year within NAVA is concentrating on Inner City needs. 



I NAVA once included a question on the cost of market analysis 

[ in a cost-of-doing-business questionnaire it sent to members. 

There was a poor return and members thought it was ineffective 
and that the question was not relevant. 

* 

Member industries are not willing to reveal their own sales 
figures, yet they want to know how much schools spend on specific 
items and schools are not providing this information. 

Councils with varied interest groups: Such councils as the 

Greater City Council, the Educational Media Council and the Amer- 
[ ican Educational Publishers' Council provide forums for the ex- 

change of information on needs. 

[ NEA/DAVI : DAVI has published some of the most extensive 

surveys on supply and demand and use of 'media in the schools , 
(itemized dollar figures not included) yet .it does not have the 
resources to update them or to collect such Information on a 
| regular basis. DAVI issues an updated list of selected references 

for information on AV equipment and materials in schools, including 
industry, education and government. NEA has made only one research 
[ effort in assessing need in the AV area, based on one question 

j which was included in their annual teacher opinion poll in 1967. 

No follow-up is anticipated. 

I 

I Department of Commerce : The Department of Commerce this year 

published a bibliography of AV sources of market information on 
I AV materials and equipment. 

| Market Research Firms: Marketing research firms have Just 

gone into the educational field in the last few years. Some of 
i these companies will sell reports to anyone. Often the best 

f reports, however, are done confidentially for companies and are 

not for sale. The industries interviewed were extremely reluctant 
to discuss the nature of the research they conducted or contracted 
out. The research they do covers everything from measuring schools' 
acceptance of educational technology to measuring audience emo- 
1 tional response to a film by the temperature of their fingertips. 

I One company is considering mailing out questionnaires and re- 

I questing recipients to phone in the answers any hour of the day 
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or night to a national phone number. Operators will tabulate 
| the results immediately to be processed by a computer and printed 

| results would be available overnight. 

Critique and Conclusions 

Knowledge of the potential market is vital to the availability 
i of an appropriate supply of materials when and where needed. Success- 

| ful market research depends on two parties. On one hand, industry 

| must seek out information from schools and users and on the other 

\ hand, schools must communicate their needs to industry. There is 

; room for improvement on both sides of the relationship, as the fol- 

I lowing description of industry’s stated market research problems, 

schools' criticisms of industry's market research and their sugges- 
tions for improvement will illustrate. 

[ OE will not be effective until it makes some effort to obtain 

a more valid picture of the need and demand as well as the supply 
| of materials. This is needed for OE's own production or dissemi- 

nation as well as improving education's communication of its needs 
to industry. In its own need assessment, OE would have to contend 
with many of the same problems industry faces. However, its 
unique position will have many advantages and a few disadvantages 
j relating to Federal-State relations, etc. 

> 

I. Industrial Problems in Market Research; Implications for OE 
| or for Education 

Among the problems industry faces is the nature of the edu- 
X cational market to be researched, the question of who the actual 

consumer or user is, and whether or not that user's expression of 
his needs can be profitable to industry. 

Fragmentation of the educational market-geographic, academic 
| and fiscal fragmentation - limit industry or any producer/dissem- 

inator in researching school purchasing patterns, decision - ana- 
lysis, attitudes and opinions of materials needed and motivation. 

The fragmentation of needs and demands by some educators would 
seem to make industrial market research geared to a mass market 
j unfeasible. Some school districts claim that materials produced 

for one system using the behavioral approach are not applicable 
\ to others, even to other schools in the same system. They want 

total customization from industry. 

i 

f 

The schools have not taken the initiative they should take 
in making their needs known to industry. Furthermore, most ed- 
1 ucators below the university level have not been trained to 

! communicate with industry. Relatively few teachers are even on 

evaluation committees. They have little contact with materials 
before use and they rarely have a chance to give feedback after 
use. Classroom teachers as a rule are not given released time 
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or other compensation for previewing, evaluating or communicating 
their views to anyone. The actual user of materials is rarely 
the buyer. Industry deals with supervisors and curriculum spe- 
cialists or AV Directors, because they are the gatekeepers over 
what gets purchased. These professionals are frequently under 
heavy pressure from the purchasing and budget staffs who are 
often oriented to the "low bid" method of evaluation. 

II. Educators* Criticisms and Suggestions 

The degree to which industry's market research fails to 
lead to materials appropriate to user's needs is reflected in the 
schools' attempts to produce* their own materials to fill the gaps 
and in their modification of commercial materials. Although 
many educators interviewed praised industry, gave industry credit 
for quality materials, and expressed their desire for industry 
to take over even more production of educational materials, many 
were vocal about industry's shortcomings to date. 

Failure to assess need effectively: 

One former school superintendent said industry's market re- 
search consists of: first, contending with competitors; second, 
researching buying characteristics of the consumer; and third, 
perhaps researching the most glaring needs of the consumer. 

Among the educators' complaints was the need for more basic 
teaching materials rather than enrichment materials. Schools have 
to produce their own materials to teach the basic curricula be- 
cause industry isn't producing them fast enough. It is imprac- 
tical to purchase materials for only partial use. Some educators 
claimed that industrial films too often mirrored textbooks. A 
curriculum specialist summed up many of the information gaps be- 
tween industry and local educators when she said, "the stylish 
people in industry are too stylish for the school systems." 
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Almost all the problems educators pointed out stemmed from 
the fact that industry is not involving itself in market research 
at the grass roots level. Educators agree that schools cannot 
now express what they want, but complain when industry goes to 
university consultants who can express themselves but who do not 
represent schools* needs. University "experts" are not the 
users in most cases. Educators in state departments of education, 
local educators, and people in Office of Education Laboratories 
have all deplored industry's heavy dependence on university con- 
sultants. They are described as being too rigid, tending to 
stick to their own biases. 

Educators around the country have offered many different 
suggestions on how to improve the market research information 
exchange. Many educators maintain that industry's products will 
become more practical if Industry comes into contact with the 
ultimate consumer or user, who might be the classroom teacher, 
the student, and the community at large. 
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A former staff member of a large state department of educa- 
tion feels industry should start their research at the state 
level. He said industrial representatives constantly besieged 
the department with requests for state adoption of their materials. 
Although the salesmen claimed their company had gotten the advice 
of the best educators in the country and had already produced just 
what that state needed, the materials producers had never asked 
state educators what was needed. This is a good example of 
possibly effective research that has not involved the eventual 
gatekeeper, with consequent loss of confidence and good will. 

It appears to be the consensus of school people that indus- 
try should also have feedback councils and curriculum councils 
which include teachers, specialists, even students and that field 
testing should be done less in university settings and more in 
local schools. 

The extent to which teachers are involved in commercial ma- 
terial development and evaluation is unclear, but there are 
several possible methods for increasing their involvement. One 
avenue would set up more joint projects between local schools and 
Indus try . 

Another avenue is through teacher education. Teachers must 
be taught how to work with the designers of materials, public and 
private, and how to define their objectives in order to communi- 
cate their needs. Some school districts said that if teachers 

were not involved in the creation of materials, they would not 
use them. 

The majority of local educators agreed that industry must 
work directly with classroom teachers, not just with curriculum 
directors or supervisors during research and development. One 
R&D Director in a school system on the East Coast thinks teachers 
ought to be released for anywhere from three to six months to 
work with industry (or labs etc.) in developing materials. The 
teachers would then return to the school to help apply what they 
learned and developed. 

Conclusion 



There are signs that if educators can learn how to communicate 
their needs better, industry is ready for such input. If teachers 
and all other users learn how to conceptualize and communicate 
what materials should achieve, industry could produce them. 

Schools feel that industry is much more interested in knowing 
what is needed than they used to be. They just have not made a 
successful connection yet with education. Word-of-mouth trans- 
mission of needs has not been adequate, but organizations such as 
DAVI, NAVA, The Aerospace Foundation and the Greater Cities pro- 
gram are slowly changing this by providing forums for information 
exchange. 
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Market research by education industries is by no means simple. 
There is at the moment a sizeable gap between what educators need, 
what they want, and what they will buy. 

Summary of Market Research Needs and Implications for Office of 
Education 

If the Office of Education is to succeed in meeting the needs 
of education through its own dissemination system or by intervening 
to make any dissemination of non-print materials to schools more 
effective, it must conduct or sponsor intensive market research. 

Both local-level educational users and industrial producers 
have indicated that communication with the Office of Education 
is difficult and channels are ambiguous. The ultimate users, who 
may include local educators, teachers, students and the community, 
have neither the time, energy nor the channels to convey their 
needs to the Office of Education on their own. Industry would 
like information from the Office of Education on education's needs. 
While industry can and will undertake its own market assessment, 
this offers USOE and the states an opportunity to organize and 
interpret the expressed needs of education and derive from them more 
consistent national goals and priorities. 

Office of Education market research would have several 
purposes: it is necessary for providing information to OE planners, 

policy-makers and R&D funders; it would also serve to close the 
gap between user's needs and commercial production. 

The functions of OE market research would include: 

Need assessment 

Assessment of the supply of appropriate materials 

Assessment of existing channels of information and materials 

Assessment of the effectiveness of existing dissemination of 
information, materials, training, motivation of users, etc. 

Need Assessment 

A system for continuous feedback of need assessment informa- 
tion must be developed. It must be continuous along several 
dimensions in the dissemination system. Need assessment must 
tap data at all points in the research-development-marketing-use 
continuum. Information must be gathered from all levels of users 
in the system (state, regional, local) and from a sample of all 
role-players in the dissemination system (eg. salesmen, detail- 
men, consultants, trainers, information agents, etc.) 

After such information on needs is collected and analyzed, it 
should be disseminated to all producers of materials, whoever 
they may be, as well as to Office of Education planners and funders 
of R&D. 



Assessment of Supply 



The Office o f Education should also assess the supply of 
appropriate quality materials and services, not only generated on 
the commercial market but also any materials, services, dissemina- 
tion systems and information generated with Office of Education 
funds. This information will, with the need assessment informa- 
tion help to determine discrepancies between supply and need, and 
to provide OE with a basis for decision— making on what programs 
to fund. 

Details on the alternative structure, management and 
methods of market research by the Office of Education will be 
spelled out in the section on the Need Assessment and Information 

Unit. 
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DISSEMINATION 

AND 

UTILIZATION 



The Intellectual Dissemination of Audiovisual Materials 



The Situation and The Problem 



Educators find out about audiovisual materials for classroom 
teaching or professional training in many ways. Some are formal, 
like catalogs; others, such as discussions between colleagues, are 
informal. Some are comprehensive - for example directories, and 
some extremely limited, e.g., lists of AV stocks in the school store- 
room, All, however, are methods of intellectual dissemination and can 
be considered as technologies for the transfer of information about 
non-print materials. This chapter, then, will discuss information 
technology, but in its broadest sense: it includes all those methods 

whereby information about AV curriculum or professional training 
materials is transferred from producers through transmittors (of- 
ten producer-transmittors such as commercial film companies) to 
users. It is not restricted to the more sophisticated technologies 
made possible by engineering advances - such as dial access - al- 
though it includes these. 

The total system for evolving, distributing and using AV mat- 
erials includes numerous steps, from original research through 
development and marketing. Information transfer occurs at all 
transmission points in the process. This chapter, however, will 
focus on information technologies functioning at the latter stages 
of the process: those that come into play after materials are ready 

to be adopted or adapted by school system users. 

Although many types of educational AV materials (films, slides, 
kits, etc.) have been available for decades and have recently pro- 
liferated at an increasing rate, the application of effective in- 
formation technologies to make them known to educators have tended 
to lag behind the requirements of the user. While effective meth- 
ods have been applied, especially by industry, some serious inade- 
quacies remain. 

These inadequacies in the use of information technologies can 
be summed up in two apparently contradictory problems: too much 

information for the user, and not enough. 

The first is the problem of the vast array. Too much informa- 
tion exists about AV materials for any one user - student, teacher, 
curriculum developer or in-service trainer - to process it without 
considerable halp. The result is a lack of appropriate focus . 

The second is the problem of inadequate information about the 
extent of materials available which might be useful. Not only does 
the amount of information about non-print materials exceed a single 
user's capacity to absorb it: educational users of all kinds find 

that they cannot turn to one system, or an integrated set of systems 
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which allows them to scan what exists in the time they have. It 
is therefore often impossible for them to make well informed choices. 
The lack is a lack of an appropriate and manageable range of info r- 
mation . 

In many cases there is not the kind of information the user 
requires i An elf borate description of a lengthy list of alternative 
films may not yield information about the grade level for which the 
information is appropriate or the kind of supporting material 
that would make the showing optimally useful to the class. 

How Information Is Disseminated To and Within School Systems 

There are four major ways in which information about AV materials 
is disseminated to educators in school systems: 

Documentation : 

Listings: 

Directories (e.g. NICEM) 

Published Catalogs (NAC, Industry) 

In-house Catalogs and Inventories 
Special Emphasis Techniques: 

Newsletters 

Flyers 

Advertising 

Professional Journal Articles 
Demonstration Alone: 

Unmanned displays 

Previewing catalog-ordered materials 
Previewing depository materials 
Card catalog slide illustrations » filmclips 
Personal Contact Alone: 

Discussions between colleagues 
Seminars 

Services of some specialized personnel: 

Librarians 
AV coordinators 
USOE Regional Office staffs 
Dealers and salesmen 

Personal Contact Support Systems Combined with Demonstration: 

National and Regional Professional Meetings 
Workshops 

Trained commercial detailmen and consultants 

Regional Laboratory Staffs 

Librarians and AV specialists 

Media Center and Resource Center staffs 

Curriculum planners, developers; resource teachers 

Demonstration Schools 

These methods of transmitting information vary along certain dimen- 
sions which determine how effective the information transfer will be. 

A. Vertical and horizontal dissemination: Vertical flow of 
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information is that which goes up and down levels of the school sys- 
tem (e.g., from SEA to teachers), or up and down the system of moving 
materials from producer to user (e.g., from a commercial producer of 
filmstrips to a school district curriculum development staff.) This 
transfer of information is between non-peers, or non-colleagues. As 
such it may be objective, extensive, carefully planned, etc., but 
it may be perceived as a message from outsiders, and is attended 
either less or differently than horizontal information transfer be- 
tween peer— colleagues • 

jj # Active and passive methods ? All information technologies 
which merely make descriptions of materials available on request, or 
require extensive user search effort are passive. They may be nec- 
essary as references of course, or as a basis for more active meth- 
ods. 

C. Techniques which make materials salient ? The general bom- 
bardment of the educator with descriptions, ads, journal articles, 
and catalogs requires supplementary methods to make utilizeable 
materials stand out as salient, and distinguishable from the undif 
ferentiated mass of the vast array. Approaches which combine see- 
ing and handling materials with consultation that provides sound 
criteria for selection, for instance, tend to make materials salient, 
and thereby offer effective information transfer. 

D. Screening! Some preselection of AV materials is critical 
if the user is not to be deluged with and discouraged by a flood of 
information. Not all screening, of course, suits the user’s needs. 

It may be more geared to publicizing a new program, or moving a 
commercial producer’s stocks* Even in such cases, however, .screen^ 
ing is so vital to_the_user ^hat_informa^ion_tec]m£logi.es_ which pro- 
vide”" it tend to £e_effec£ive_^ An ideal information technology would 
be”" active and would screen materials according to known user needs 
while it made appropriate materials salient and allowed for horizon- 
tal dissemination as well. No one information technology, of course, 
can be this rich. 

An investigation of dissemination systems now in use makes 
it clear that in general, those methods which combine demonstration 
with personal contact and consultation offer the most effective in- 
formation transfer; indeed, it appears that there is no effective 
intellectual dissemination without resource personnel available at 
key stages to explain to, consult with, and help motivate the user 
in remembering materials. Industry’s success with the detailman 
and with special workshops offer a prime example of such successful 
information transfer. 

Information Technology by Types 

The various information technologies, related user needs, objec- 
tives to fill those needs, and implications for the Office of Educa- 
tion are highlighted in the chart at the end of the chapter. It is 
organized according to the main subheadings of this section. 
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A. 



Documentation 



1. Print listings of information about curriculum materials 
(that is, cataloguing and indexing) is the oldest organized form 
of intellectual dissemination, and has long been established as 
the basic reference method of intellectual dissemination for all 
curriculum materials, print and non-print. 

An information technology industry has grown in recent years 
which in addition to other activities helps to fill the need for 
basic references with directories . (Directories for the purpose of 
this discussion are comprehensive listings of materials compiled 
from many sources, as opposed to catalogs which restrict their 
listings to one source, or one kind of source.) The proliferation 
of commercial and government catalogs means that overall summary 
sources are required to prevent users from having to search through 
an unmanageable number of catalogs, often missing many. The Xerox 
Corporation (operating N1CEM) , Listfax, the Educational Media Index, 
the Westinghouse Learning Corporation's large directory (now in prep- 
aration) and EPIS (Educator's Prime Information Service) are all 
examples of efforts to catalog as wide a range as possible of non- 
print (and sometimes also print) curriculum materials. Most rely 
on computers to store information under a variety of indexing pat- 
terns, and produce computer printout lists of materials available. 

At the present time, the printouts are either bound in book form 
(e.g., NICEM), or a service is offered the user whereby he can dis- 
cuss what he wants with an information agent from the company and 
receive a shorter printout (e.g., Listfax). One, the Educational 
Media Index provides a cross-index of numerous commercial catalogs. 

One notable problem is that access planners 1 on both SEA and LEA 
levels are becoming only gradually and sporadically aware of such 
services. 

Both catalogs and directories need further development to adapt 
them better to the cognitive styles and curriculum needs of educators. 
An analysis of 56 AV catalogs chosen at random during this project 
revealed that cross-indexing is frequently omitted; that where it 
does exist, it tends to be minimal. The problem is not simply one 
of inadequate cross-indexing: to date few cataloguing operations 

have started by finding out from the relevant educational users 
(teachers, students, curriculum developers and planners, in-service 
trainers) what their information requirements actually are. Librari- 
ans and information specialists develop cataloguing and indexing 
methods (both print and non-print) without consulting or understand- 
ing the patron . The result is poor dissemination. School system 
personnel contacted during this project expressed over and over again 
their needs for better developed catalog formats than the usual cat- 
egorization by curriculum subject. Requests recurred for: 

access by developmental level, grade level, and/or learner age 

access by social needs: special materials Tor the culturally 

disadvantaged 

special materials for the rural vs. ur- 
ban disadvantaged 



access by separate sections for materials designed to be used 

as single items, in modules, or as 
part of integrated programs, with 
removable components of the last two 
clearly indicated. 

Some broadscale, conceptual and empirical research is clearly needed 
to develop models for cataloguing appropriate to educator's informa- 
tion requirements. 

Catalogs of OE funded AV materials do not exist at the present 
time with the single exception of the NAC listings of a group of 
OE films. If OE-funded non-print materials are to be developed, 
produced and placed in classroom and teacher training programs, some 
OE reference source will be essential. A carefully developed OE cat- 
alog based on empirical studies of the educational searcher's needs 
could set a national standard for user-sensitive, problem-solving 
catalog techniques. Its development might be a project of the recom- 
mended NCEM. or of a National Institute of Educational Research. Such 
OE leadership is all t 2 more urgent since one national leader in the 
field, the Library of Congress, is presently contemplating adding AV 
materials to its shelves and computerized information storage system, 
but without providing any catalog at all. (Retrieval will be possible 
through special search requests.) Such an OE catalog could be dissem- 
inated through more than one transmittor: by the NAC; direct from the 

OE to states and school systems; through the proposed Educational 
Service Centers. If it is to accomplish more than adding to the often 
confusing proleferation of catalogs already on the educator f s shelf, 
however, special dissemination techniques will be needed. Effective 
means of ensuring that the information in an OE catalog does engage 
the attention of users might be dissemination through the system of 
ESC's, backed up by samples of OE materials made available at those 
centers for demonstration or by educational service personnel consul- 
tation. 

* 

In-house catalogs can be as siro r *le as AV stock lists, or as 
complex as cross-indexed printed catalogs. The most common form, of 
course, is the familiar school library card catalog. Whatever their 
form, their goal is to make the choice among purchased materials 
easier for curriculum planners, teachers, and students. Many schools 
and school districts are now beginning to combine AV and book card 
catalogs so that the emphasis is less on media and more on content^ 

In line with this effort, some librarians and AV specialists, rather 
than restricting their roles to keepers of depositories and of card 
catalogs, are becoming active as resource personnel in advising teach- 
ing and curriculum planners about material selection for specific 
teaching goals. This development is valuable. It and other flex- 
ible approaches by access planners need further encouragement. 

Training programs for librarians and AV specialists would be an ef- 
fective way to help expand the functions that these critical per- 
sonnel can fill in actively assisting the user to search and choose 
AV materials appropriate to his work. 
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2. The most diverse kinds of print documentation come under 
the heading of special emphasis techniques . They include the rela- 
tively passive professional journal article, and aggressively active 
special announcements of new materials. Many of them focus on a 
single item or program, and the hope is always that they will make 
the materials described highly salient. Yet unless special emphasis 
materials tap sharp current interest, they will be so many papers 
dropped into the wind, to be lost in the swirl of such papers de- 
scending on the educator. Exceptions - like the successful NAC 
flyer announcing a moon landing film within a few weeks of the Apollc 
XI flight - do attract attention because the receivors are already 
eager for such material. They must be used sparingly and with 
discrimination in order to have an impact. 

The USOE is in a good position to use special emphasis methods 
since some school system personnel, particularly administrators and 
skilled professionals, are often highly interested in OE activities 
and information. This federal leverage could be used with excellent 
effect, for instance, to disseminate information about a few care- 
fully evaluated OE-funded AV materials programs. The key words are 
"few" and "evaluated". Perhaps three to four such programs a year 
might be disseminated through the recommended state ESC's. They 
would require careful development, including manuals appropriate 
for general teacher use. (Their development might be a function 
of the proposed NCEM. Depending on copyright arrangements, produc- 
tion might either be left to the states, or the NCEM might negoti- 
ate commercial franchises to handle production.) 

B. Demonstration Alone 



There are, however, techniques of demonstration alone which im- 
prove on sheer catalog searches as effective ways to obtain informa- 
tion about non-print curriculum components. These include previewing 
materials ordered from producers and non-print in-house techniques: 
previews of (all or parts of) films and filmstrips stored at school 
system depositories; card catalog slides or filmclips which illus- 
trate kits, films., etc. Such methods require relatively small in- 
vestments and planning. The browsing they permit can be a valuable, 
if undramatic, channel 'of informing educators about what is available 
at their school, district or state libraries and resource centers. 

C . Personal Contact Methods Alone 



Informal discussions between teachers and curriculum developers 
generate enthusiasm, make the materials discussed salient, and often 
provide informal training in how to use them in the classroom - in 
short, they can offer the motivating advantages horizontal dissemina- 
tion provides for some users. The drawbacks are perhaps obvious: 
lack of time for extensive discussions during the school day, and lack 
of extensive knowledge about materials available on the part of col- 
leagues. Many professionals at all levels of the 50 SEA and LEA's 



visited during this research project expressed great enthusiasm: for 
seminars. Although there is considerable dissatisfaction with the 
lack of time during the work week for informal discussions between 
colleagues, seminars circumvent the time problem because they are 
organized for and anticipated within the working system. They offer 
the same motivating advantages as informal discussions do, and in ad- 
dition center on particular themes, thus providing focussed and ef- 
fective information transfer. 



In general, however, it can be said that even these types of 
horizontal dissemination are more appropriately considered an out- 
growth of and feedback to ongoing dissemination systems than primary 
methods of information transfer. Their contribution to viable dis- 
semination can be important, but ic is superceded by the power of 
combined demonstration and horizontal dissemination methods which 
also involve consultation with resource personnel. 



D. Personal Contact Support Systems Combined with Demonstration 

Because the technologies discussed above do not always by them- 
selves provide users with sufficient information about AV materials, 
another group of techniques has grown up, involving consultants who 
can both discuss and demonstrate materials for the user. Perhaps 
the two most widely applied are the detailman bearing his catalog 
and samples, anti instructional media centers. 

Industry’s detailmen have been eminently successful information 
agents. It is notable that although a few educators contacted dur- 
ing this project indicated a preference for dealers (because no one 
company's product is emphasized), most would rather discuss AV pro- 
ducts with an informed salesman. Dealers do not usually provide the 
knowledgeable discussions ; the enthusiasm, or the extensive demon- 
stration of samples, a salesman can. It should be stressed that the 
detailman 's success as an information agent does not rest only on 
his enthusiasm for his product and his income. The method itself is 
active since the salesman takes it upon himself to seek out school 
purchasing agents, teachers and AV specialists; demonstration and 
discussion make the particular AV products he offers salient; the 
materials themselves have been screened. (At a minimum preselection 
occurs because any one company offers a limited range of products. 
However, some companies screen far more usefully by providing consul- 
tants - usually former teachers — in addition to their sales staff. 
These consultants investigate LEA or SEA needs in depth and respond 
with a group of AV products to help fill these needs.) Whether offer- 
ed by consultant or salesman, the combination of confidence, informa- 
tion and demonstration lend themselves to improved decision-making. 



Media centers have sprung up across the country on both LEA and 
SEA levels. They vary a great deal in size, in the range of materials 
they stock, and in how much consultation is offered to teachers and 
curriculum planners. All, however, have the enormous information 
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advantage of providing samples for the user to see and handle in a 
context that can foster discussion between colleagues. Some are 
housed in trailers which travel from school to school - a particu- 
larly vigorous and effective device. In many IMC's, the staff will 
acquire materials in response to expressed teacher needs (such as 
special materials for the culturally disadvantaged) , although this 
development is not as widespread as it might be. These advantages 
are combined with an absorbable amount of materials presented to the 
user for his choice. Almost without exception, school system person- 
nel contacted during the research expressed an interest in such 
"supermarkets" where they did not exist, and satisfaction with the 
method where they do. 

There are a number of other information technologies which com- 
bine consultation with demonstration. They include such divergent 
techniques as national and regional professional meetings (i.e., those 
where displays are discussed, either in scheduled sessions or infor- 
mally), workshops, demonstration schools, and the work of resource 
teachers. They are presented in the chapter chart. 

Information Minisystems 

Information minisystems have been formed both within school 
systems and by AV producers in which an interlinked set of informa- 
tion transfer techniques are combined to provide more effective in- 
tellectual dissemination to the user. The industry method and media 
centers described above comprise two such minisysteras . All agencies - 
industry, government, LEA, SEA, etc. - who are most successful at 
furnishing classroom and other school system users with AV informa- 
tion base their efforts on most or all of the following: 

1. An orderly set of references made easily available 

2. Advance screening of materials by information agents 
to suit user requests and needs 

3. Demonstration of media with consultation about its 
uses and potential 

4. Formal or informal training in integrating media with 
curricula 

5. Formal or informal provision for discussion between 
users 

Producer Minisystems 

1) * All government agencies have the National Audiovisual Cen- 

ter available as an information transmitter and distribution clear- 
inghouse. However, many have also long made further efforts on their 
own. Among these, two, the AEC and NASA, have set up systems which 
include regional libraries of materials and education agents in the 
field who are actively engaged in disseminating information about 
agency materials to schools. Both also make serious screening ef- 
forts in order to provide materials that will be suitable not only 
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in terms of the agency's public understanding policy, but also for 
the developmental level of students. 

2 ) Some foundations interested in education have made active 
efforts at disseminating programs developed under their funding, pro- 
grams which include AV materials. They not only maintain education 
agents on their staffs, but some foundations, for example, run teach- 
er training operations in order to introduce their materials into 
schools. One even requires that at least two teachers from neighbor- 
ing schools be trained so that they can support each other in intro- 
ducing. new AV curriculum materials to their school system. This 
foundation is assuring a nucleus for horizontal dissemination as well 
as moral support for the innovators. 

3) Non-prof its ; A number make strong efforts to place their 
materials in schools. The most successful ones maintain regional 
depositories and active information agents in the field. 

Within School Systems 

Curriculum planning committees and resource teachers often 
form the link between teachers and school district, intrastate co- 
operative or SEA media and resource centers. Patterns are not con- 
sistent, and in any one LEA teachers may contact school system re- 
sources (and producers) directly for materials and at the same time 
have the help of curriculum committees, resource teachers, media 
center personnel, resource personnel and librarians available. In 
some locales, in fact, the overlapping of facilities produces not 
clarity of information but waste and confusion. In many others 
there may be a paucity of facilities and of teacher involvement in 
selecting materials. Those school districts which have been most 
successful at setting up their own systems for intellectual dissem- 
ination, however, do follow a common pattern: 

a. They make heavy use of demonstration combined with consul- 
tation by media specialists and curriculum planners 

b. Teachers are actively involved with, and committed to all 
phases of physical and intellectual dissemination from 
planning training workshops to choice and purchase of 
materials. This does not mean that producer's information 
agents and school access planner have a lesser role - on 
the contrary, their roles are critical and their efforts 
are joined actively with those of the ultimate user. 

E. Trends 



Five important trends appear at the present time which can be 
expected to cause widespread changes in intellectual dissemination 
over the next decade. Only two are themselves information technolo- 
gies, and these are based on engineering advances: 



1. Computerized directories 

2. Dial access systems 

The other three are educational trends intimately tied to informa- 
tion transfer which will alter both its direction and character if 
they continue to grow: 

3. Multi-media emphasis in the classroom 

4. The teacher as an increasingly active curriculum planning 
agent 

5. Student-initiated use of AV materials 

New Technologies 

1. Computerized dir ectories were discussed earlier in the 
chapter under Documentation . At the present time, although storage 
of information is computerized, user access is not. Some librarians, 

AV specialists, and information industries, however, are looking for- 
ward to a time when users can tap a directory data bank from ter- 
minals located around the country in order to extract only the type 
of information they want. This might be done via terminals in SEA 
or LEA facilities, or by regional commercial terminals. The complex 
programming, and copyright problems involved as well as the expense 
of the hardware make this trend the most remote of the five. When 
and if such computerized search and retrieval methods are set up. 
however, user— sensitive cataloguing will be crucial if they are to 

justify their investment. 

2. Dial access systems are already in use in a number of edu- 
cational (especially higher educational) institutions. The greater 
proportion include only audio links, although a few much more ex- 
pensive systems provide TV access as well. Dial access with TV is a 
flexible and rich process which could tie all schools within or even 
across districts into central film, filmstrip and slide depositories. 
The method would provide not only preview, but also delivery of these 
materials. Demonstrations of other AV products, such as kits and 
training films about the use and handling of media could also be pro- 
vided to users throughout LEA's and SEA*s. Considerable pilot work 
in such techniques is needed to investigate potentials, problems and 
costs before widespread investment is justified. Wide dissemination 
of the outcomes of such pilot projects and especially of the particu- 
lar conditions under which they succeed or fail will be important to 
educators. This is an area where the USOE might play a valuable cata- 
lytic role by keeping track of such projects and serving as an infor- 
mation clearinghouse concerning their results. 

3. The multi-media emphasis in curriculum planning is begin- 
ning to gain strong momentum. AV materials are. relic 1 on less and 
less for mere "enrichment" - i.e., isolated illustrative use - among 
those educators who are interested in media. Instead, a range of 
media are deliberately sought which can help solve specific teaching 
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and learning problems. This approach requires active, effective and 
varied information support systems to provide educators with a wide 
selection of materials. It also requires training to help them suit 
materials to the day-to-day work of the classroom. 

4. Active teacher roles in A V curriculum planning : It is be- 

ginning to become clear that the best laid plans for providing AV 
materials to schools often fail without active teacher interest and 
participation in planning. A number of school districts have begun 
to involve teachers in taking responsibility for AV planning and 
training. One outstanding district will not take any step in broad- 
ening AV use without teacher commitment and activity. This develop- 
ment demands rich, locally available information resources including 
appropriate catalogs, consultation, demonstration and training. As 

it spreads, well organized media centers, in-service training pro- 
grams and knowledgeable consultation will have to spread also. 

5 . The student user of AV materials is rarely encountered 
today, but the practice has begun in a few schools. If dial access 
spreads, student familiarity with and access to AV materials (off- 
line as well as on) is also likely to spread, if only by student 
demand. This development may be relatively slow, but it points to 
the need for providing eventual AV browsing facilities for students, 
and access methods suited to their developmental level. 



Footnotes 



Access planners: librarians and AV specialists at LEA and 

SEA libraries, media centers, and resource centers. 



Intellectual Dissemination (2) 
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The Dissemination System From the User’s Point of View 

An overview of the systems whereby AV materials are dissem- 
inated from producers to users was presented at the beginning 
of this report. Critical elements in these systems have been 
described in detail in earlier sections where the relevant 
organizations, technology and issues are discussed. This 
chapter is devoted to a summary of the dissemination process from 
the point of view of AV users in school systems. Highlights 
are noted in the chapter chart. 

Who the Users Are 

On both LEA and SEA levels, there are a number of different 
kinds of AV users. They range from classroom teachers to district 
in-service training staffs to state librarians. The extent 
of their interest in and work with media varies widely, although 
current overall use is low. Their educational missions may 
overlap, and the resources available to them in working with media 
follow no uniform pattern across - or even within - school 
systems. All, however, share the ultimate goal of improving the 
instruction of the student. This is so whether their use of 
media focusses on the classroom, on training teachers, on 
storage and retrieval of materials, on curriculum development and 
implementation, or on setting state curriculum requirements. 

All are also potential users of AV materials developed with 
USOE support. The dissemination systems whereby they gain 
knowledge about, access to and experience with non-print materials 
form the framework within which USOE can make the results of its 
own funded research on such materials more widely available, and 
facilitate as well the more effective dissemination of non-print 
educational materials in general. 

Users can be divided broadly into six types s 

Students - whether they select their own 
or not. 

Classroom teachers 



All those in the school system who 
carry out in-service training functions. 
Depending on the school or school system, 
they may or may not use AV materials for 
general training purposes, and may or may 
not train the teacher to use media in the 
classroom. 
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Learning users: 



Teaching users : 
Training users: 
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Curriculum 
Planning Users : 



Access 

Planning and 

Implementation 

Users: 



All those in the school system who plan 
and/or develop curricula. Again, depending 
on the school system, the level of use may 
vary from nonexistent to extensive. 

Those in the school system who plan the 
access others have to non-print materials. 
(E.g. , librarians and media center 
staffs. Budget personnel are not in- 
cluded in this discussion.) They are 
essential transmitters of information and 
materials who can fill either active or 
relatively passive roles. This depends 
largely on whether they consider them- 
selves mainly keepers of depositories, or 
problem-solving resource personnel to 
learners, teachers, trainers, planners 
and AV developers. 



AV Materials Those in the school system who create 

Development Users: new AV materials or adapt materials from 

outside sources (e.g. industry, govern- 
ment) to suit local educational needs. 



The following chart lists these users according to type, title 
and level in the school system. 

A special word should be said about the category of training 
users. The chart does not show that access planners provide any 
training function. Vet these are the critical local personnel who 
have the knowledge and materials available to help train teachers 
and curriculum staff in the practical details of acquiring and 
handling media. Ideally they would also help integrate AV materials 
with the curriculum. In some school systems, media staffs have 
indeed begun to be active in both types of work. The potential of 
access planners as a training resource is an Important one which 
will be discussed further in this chapter . 



Motivation 

Teaching. Training. Learning and Curriculum Pl anning Users, 

AV Materials Developers 

The first critical area in the process of implementing 
educational uses of non-print materials involves motivation, a 
factor which has ramifications for users at all levels of the 
educational system. 



Current School System Users of AV Materials 






Type of User School School District State 



Learning 


Student 

Teachers (profes- 
sional training 
materials) 






Teaching 


Teachers 






Training 


Resource Teachers 


City and County 
Teacher Training 
Staffs 


Dept, of Edu- 
cation Teach- 
er Training 
Staffs 


Curriculum 

Planning 


Teachers 

Curriculum 

Planning 

Committees 


City and County 
Curriculum Plan- 
ning Staffs 
City and County 
Curriculum Devel- 
opment Staffs 


Dept, of Edu- 
cation Cur- 
riculum 
Guidelines 
Staffs 

Dept, of Edu- 
cation Educa- 
tional Re** 
quirements 
Staffs 


Access Plan- 
ning and 
Implementa- 
tion 


Librarians 
AV Coordinators 


City /County Lib- 
rarians 

City/County Media 
Center Staffs 
City /County Re- 
source Center 
Staffs 

Intrastate Cooper- 
atives Media Cen- 
ter Staffs 
Intrastate Cooper- 
atives Resource 
Center Staffs 


Dept, of Educa- 
tion Librari- 
ans 

Dept, of Educa- 
tion Media 
Center Staffs 
Dept, of Educa- 
tion Resource 
Center Staffs 
Interstate Com- 
pact Media 
Center Staffs 


AV Materials 
Development 


Teachers 
AV Specialists 


City and County 
AV-Curriculum 
Specialists 


Dept, of Educa- 
tion AV-Curri- 
culum Specia- 
lists 
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Basic Interest in AV: Without the foundation of a basic 

user interest in media and some grasp of its instructional 
potential, there is little motivation for educators to work with 

AV materials. 

It appears clear from the information obtained during this project 
that interest tends to be fragmentary at best without support 
from any given user’s peers and superiors. On the LEA level, 
few teachers will take an interest in AV if their fellow teachers 
and the principal do not, no matter how well stocked an available 
media center may be. Some school staffs have used media in spite 
of a principal's lackluster attitude, but it is the rare teacher 
who continues to do so when both colleagues and principal pay little 
attention to it. Interest at the school district level can help 
instill local school interest where it does not exist, but only 
if school district staff initiate active programs and are skill- 
ful in dealing with both principals and teachers. 

The same applies on the district— to— state level with the 
essential difference that greater gaps often exist between state 
departments of education and their school districts, than between 
districts and individual schools. Superintendents of schools, 
and district curriculum planners and developers in many places 
are sometimes more likely to respond to each other and to outside 
sources (such as commercial detailmen) than to take leadership 
from the state - again, unless SEA’s are unusually active and skillful 
in triggering the interest of both administrators and staff in 
non-print materials. 

Federal planners of any interventions to improve the 
dissemination of OE or other non-print materials to the classroom 
will, therefore, need to remain sensitive to the psychology nd 
sociology of LEA and SEA personnel. Interventions can be 
im plemented only in cooperation with both leaders and users at 

state and local levels. 

Interest can be aroused through professional organizations 
and publications as well as within school systems. Effective 
means include professional meetings and journals. This is true 
in a general way for all the interventions suggested, interest 
can be engendered by displays at conventions (cf. live classroom 
demonstrations at local and national meetings) , and articles in 
relevant professional journals (teacher and librarian publications, 
for instance). It is particularly relevant to the work of an 
NCEM and to OE-industry special displays which should actively 
disseminate information about their efforts and about OE- funded 
AV materials to educators at all levels through such professional 



channels. 



Public Information materials can be important in trigger- 
ing the educator's interest in AV use in two ways: 

a. When the audience for P.I. materials is the general 
public, there is a feedback effect from community to school 
through student interest, PTA requests, sensitizing school boards 
to the value of AV contributions to education, etc. 

b. When the audience for particular P.I. materials com- 
prises educators, the effects are direct. 

Public Information effects can be particularly powerful 
on either type of audience when AV methods themselves are used: 
e.g. special films about innovative AV teaching techniques. 

The recommended NCEM could be an agent for creating such mater- 
ials and disseminating them through various channels - the 
central OE office, ESC's, state education agencies and the NAC - 
to both public and educational agencies. 

Readiness of AV Service Agencies to Help the User: In 
order to sustain motivation, school system service agencies 
(libraries, IMC's, resource centers) would ideally take an active 
role in helping ultimate users with their work with AV materials. 
Teachers and others need to feel both competent in working with 
media, and assured of accessible sources of further help when new 
problems arise. For this they need: 

Samples and explanations of AV materials 

Development of selection skills 

Help in integrating media and curriculum 

Active response to expressed needs, such as for further 
help in locating materials. 

Many users will also require training in handling equipment 
and the physical aspects of non-print materials. Teachers and others 
who develop their own AV materials may need technical help. 
Disseminators within the school system can be most effective, 
therefore, if they focus on user needs, and maintain a flexible 
responsiveness about changing displays, accessing methods and train- 
ing techniques. These training techniques, whether for showing 
the user how to handle equipment, helping him develop selection 
skills, or teaching him to make transparencies are extremely im- 
portant to sustaining motivation. 
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Through the suggested system of ESC's, the USOE can help set 
standards for such flexible and sensitive assistance. This will 
call for media centers which: 

a. In the tradition of school libraries help the 
student learn to use the facility and choose materials 
he needs for independent study or other projects. 

b. Offer the teacher, resource teacher and curriculum 
planner help in integrating media and curriculum. 

Such work may best be done in active cooperation with 
libraries in order to combine print and non-print 
curriculum aids in focussing on ultimate learning 
goals . 

c. Help students, teachers and other staff master the 
physical handling of materials and equipment. 

d. Aid interested staff in creating new, or adapting 
existing AV materials. 

e. Go to the user when necessary in order to provide real 
accessibility. Successful experiments with media 
trailers have already been made in a number of school 
systems throughout the country. These may be as 
necessary in congested urban areas (where parking is 
such a problem that school staff and students cannot 
readily travel during the day within the city) as in 
isolated rural ones . 

Another alternative in reinforcing service agency readiness 
to help the user with AV materials can be implemented through contract 
libraries and OE loans to existing libraries. Local situations will 
determine needs, and OE flexibility in dealing with local situations 
will be important if the proliferation of overlapping agencies 
is not to dissipate energies and confuse users to a point where the 
"readiness to help" function is lost. For example, where no 
media centers exist, libraries may expand their functions to 
Include non-book materials. Where depositories for books are needed, 
these might be set up in consultation or in physical conjunction 
with media centers. Where media centers and libraries are sepa- 
rated, both could maintain book-media card catalogs. 

To encourage cooperation between librarians, AV coordinators 
and media center staffs in order to assure service agency readiness 
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to assist users, the USOE can provide a model by engaging all three 
together in the planning of the proposed ESC's. Furthermore, the 
recommended NCEM would most appropriately be staffed by library as 
well as AV personnel, by curriculum-oriented as well as access 

planning staff. 

Further training for access planners is a clear requirement 
of the expanded resource personnel functions described above. 

The training situation in the country today for such new AV and 
librarian roles is unsatisfactory. A state-federal training 
program to both supplement and provide a model for the more tradi- 
tional pre-service training schools may be critical in implementing 
the readiness of service agencies to help the user. 

Continuing study can help keep track of changing user needs 
in relation to both ESC services, and resource personnel problems. 

Access Planning Users 

If media and book centers are to remain viable parts of the 
dissemination system for AV materials, the professional motivation 
needs of their own staffs must be taken into account. Librarians, 

AV specialists and media staff need both professional contact 
among themselves, and some sense of being in communication with 
their counterparts through the state and federal educational 
organizations. Professional contact with colleagues is often taken 
care of by membership in professional associations and professional 
journals and meetings. The more serious gap at the present time is 
lack of contact with counterparts through the educational 
hierarchy - a lack which gave rise to frequent complaints by access 
planners visited during the project. Many expressed frustration at be- 
ing out of touch, in fact at not knowing how to get in touch with coun- 
terparts in state departments of education and in the USOE. 

To help fill this lack, the USOE can take an active part in 
maintaining contact with SEA and LEA access staffs. One alternative 
to do so is by having OE central staff comprise part of the 
proposed federal-state system of Consultants. Another would be 
by staffing special Task Forces relating to access planning with 
federal, state and local access planners. OE-funded materials can 
become much better known to local and state librarians and media 
specialists, and therefore to ultimate users, if such communication 

routes are kept open. 

Obtaining Information About AV Materials 
All users require information about an appropriate range of 
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materials for their purposes so that they may make informed choices 
and decisions. The references needed to make this possible 
(directories, inhouse catalogs, etc.) will vary according to the 
user. 



Access planners : Media specialists and librarians require well 

planned AV directories and catalogs from which to suggest materials 
for purchase, and in which to search for new materials as their 
clients - the ultimate users - express new needs. They also need an 
opportunity to preview samples of materials. They require training 
in how to understand and respond to the needs of the educator rather 
than impose an arbitrary retrieval system as so many libraries do. 

As new technology appears, this is a key group to assure that it is 
employed in the service of current and future user needs. 

Teachers, trainers, curriculum planners and AV developers on SEA 
and LEA levels will also often require direct access to outside 
catalogs. In addition, they need inhouse catalogs which list 
what is available in their school, district and state facilities, and 
which are based on a content rather than a media-centered approach. 
They need opportunities to see and handle samples of AV materials , 
and furthermore to consult with access planners about both using 
and adapting media to curricula. 

Learning users require student— oriented catalogs, and demon- 
strations appropriate to their learning needs and developmental level. 

Possible USOE interventions : 

The USOE's interest in making OE-funded AV materials useful 
to school system users lends support to the catalog and indexing 
recommendations discussed in the chapter on intellectual dissemina- 
tion. It is worth emphasizing again that research is needed to 
determine user search techniques, cognitive styles and indexing 
preferences. An OE catalog based on such research would not only 
provide an effective OE reference source, but would help set a 
standard for similar cataloging approaches by information 
scientists and AV producers. 

Since users also need opportunities to see and handle samples if 
dissemination is to be maximally effective, demonstration samples 
of OE-funded materials could be provided along with an OE catalog. 
These might range from filmclips sent out with it to a package of 
sample materials quickly made available on request. 

Finally, as discussed earlier, in order to obtain optimal 
information about materials, school system personnel would ideally 
have consultation available with access planners in libraries and me- 
dia centers. The dissemination channel they can provide for the 
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demonstration of OE-funded materials can be a most important 
component of a system to disseminate AV materials developed 
through OE-funded research projects. 

Acquiring Materials 

When SEA or LEA personnel plan to use AV materials whether 
f or training or for teaching purposes, they must not only know 
what materials are available and how to integrate them with cur- 
ricula, they must also have their orders filled with some 
reasonable speed. This is essentially a matter of setting up 
efficient delivery systems. 

Distribution methods may seem simple to establish in compar- 
ison with other elements of dissemination systems, but in practice 
there are difficulties which can sabotage the widespread use of 
AV materials. Whatever agencies may produce OE-supported AV 
materials (industry, the recommended NCEM through an in-house 
production facility, etc.), they will need to assure mechanisms 
for efficient delivery. 

A number of alternative distribution methods have been 
found successful from mobile units with a demonstration van to a 
central display, demonstration and purchasing center. Some 
administrators have suggested urban centers located every few 
blocks to serve school and community. The critical requirement 
is that there b* access, that it be planned to respond rapidly 
and economically, and that it be a part of a comprehensive dissemi- 
nation plan that receives continuing financial and administrative 

support. 

To keep track of distribution problems which may arise, the 
USOE can make use of Task Forces and/or the proposed Consultant 
systems. Special task forces on distribution can spot major 
difficulties and propose solutions. Through the monitoring 
function of the Consultants, continuous feedback of information 
about how OE materials distribution is functioning can be provided 
to the recommended Need Assessment and Information Unit. 

Either or both can help assure that continuing good distri- 
bution service is provided to ultimate users in a manner that 
focusses on variations in user needs from school system to school 

system. 



Utilization 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty the teacher and curriculum 
planner encounter when they attempt to use non-print materials is 
that until they gain a good deal of experience with a wide variety 
of them, they have neither clear criteria for evaluating media 
nor comfortable implementation skills (handling equipment and in- 
tegrating materials with the curriculum). The need for resource 
personnel to help with the latter has been emphasized throughout 
this and other chapters, as has the need for pre-service and in- 
service training programs in AV use. Such assistance directed 
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toward the teacher’s mastery of decision* making and use of the 
materials is a critical aspect of the dissemination process. 

Evaluation guidelines are, of course, closely related to 
implementation skills , but they deserve a separate discussion of 
their own. 

Evaluation 

Two aspects of quality must be assessed if AV materials are 
to be well evaluated: 

a. technical qualities 

b. educational qualities 

The technical quality of materials includes not only phys- 
ical characteristics such as color of a film or TV resolution, 
but also stylistic ones. (A now notorious difficulty with early 
1TV, for example, was that standing a teacher fore-square in 
front of the cameras to deliver a lecture resulted in a poor 
visual presentation.) 

Educators are not usually trained in audiovisual style re- 
quirements (in contrast to the training they receive throughout 
their own schooling in writing style requirements). The further 
sophistication of assessing styles appropriate for students of 
various grades, ages and backgrounds cannot be expected of them 
when both training and guidelines are lacking. Yet presentation of 
poorly designed AV materials has been a large factor in discouraging 
many teachers from continuing with them. When his students lose 
interest, when they do not appear to be learning if only because 
of boredom, why should the teacher continue using the materials? 
Media specialists in many scnool districts and state agencies do, 
in fact, make it their business to help acquire technically good 
materials. They themselves, however, are not always sufficiently 
trained for such work. Both access planners and other users would 
welcome further help in the form of some explicit guidelines, 
both for themselves and for presentation to teachers. 

The educational quality of AV materials is a more complex 
matter which requires relating the content format of the materials 
to given educational objectives. Granted that the materials 
available are well designed, how does the teacher or curriculum 
planner go about deciding what materials suit their students 
and which fit into the teaching techniques being employed? They 
must contend not only with course content and grade level appro- 
priateness - two factors which good catalogs can give information 
on but also with such related matters as the needs some students 
have for more concrete and others for more abstract presentations. 
Educators are concerned with having students learn in many ways: 
to understand and recall facts and concepts, to apply new skills 
to problem solving, to learn how to learn on their own. The 
teacher may be using a wide variety of teaching methods such as 
discussions, illustrations, exercises and group projects. He 
may, on the contrary, be working with highly specific and detailed 
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behavioral objectives. He is offered not only a welter of AV 
materials* but also AV materials in different kinds of packages. 
Films, kits, slides, realia, 1TV, all can be available as single 
discrete items, in modules, or as part of tightly integrated 
learning programs. To sort out the student needs, teaching 
options and educational goals involved, and evaluate non-print 
materials in the light of these factors, he needs explicit 
guidelines. The growing demand for educational audit is likely 
to make the teacher, and curriculum planners at all levels 
more and more conscious of this need. 

Evaluation guidelines could be developed under USOE sponsorship 
through various channels: by establishment of a select task force 

of relevant experts, by the recommended National Center for Educa- 
tional Media, or by special projects. In addition to assisting 
teachers and other users, such guidelines might also provide a 
basis on which OE and .potential adapters and developers can 
select among the AV materials devised in OE-supported research 
projects, and choose those which are good candidates for further 
development and production. Lastly, such evaluation guidelines 
should assist AV developers to produce high quality materials. 
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Dissemination System From the User's Point of View 
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Dissemination System From the User's Point of View (3) 
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Utilization 

In the ideal dissemination system, the classroom teacher is 
regarded as the final gatekeeper and expert through whom materials 
must pass to be presented to the student-* But the ultimate focus, 
toward which all other activities of the dissemination system are 
directed is the teacher-student interaction. The ideal dissemina- 
tion system has as its primary overall objective that of serving 
this teacher-student unit. The teacher is the midwife who guides 
that process which ultimately ’’gives 11 birth to learning. The 
designer of the ideal system, along with the implementer, 
managers, and operators of the system, must recognize that the 
teacher, in his classroom experience has acquired considerable 
knowledge as to what his students need, or will tolerate. 

These ground level requirements of teachers for both materials 
and system characteristics are in essence, directives for policy 
making. That is not to say that the teacher can necessarily ver- 
balize these requirements or communicate them directly, or that 
the teacher is the original source of all of the concepts and 
ideas. Nor can the teacher be solely responsible for decisions 
regarding the nature of materials or systems. It must however 
by accepted that in our current system the teacher is the point 
in the system which grants approval or disapproval of materials 
and services by his willingness to use or not to use either, 
or his verbally or non-verbally expressed attitudes toward 
them. 

Many school systems have already arrived at this level of 
sophistication. This is evident in those systems striving to place 
the decision making process as close to the teacher as possible. 
Ideally, the dissemination system is so devised as to allow deci- 
sions to take place at the most micro level, the classroom. It 
may be as simple as providing necessary technology which ennables 
the teacher to stop a film and rerun that portion needed to serve 
a specific behavioral objective. These school systems, often 
through hard experience, have learned that the teacher, often 
intuitively, senses what types of materials will mediate the 
learning process. Often the teacher reaches a level of operations 
in which he is able to consciously abstract principles about 
materials indicating why or why not an item does succeed. At the 
very least, the teacher is acutely aware when an item is a total, 
or near-total failure. Teachers vary in their ability to com- 
municate their experiences and ideas to others in the dissemination 

system. 

With this perspective on the teacher’s role as a basis, the 
dissemination system is in a position to do two things to enable 
the teacher to draw on his fund of knowledge about materials and 
students and become an active contributor to the dissemination 
system. 

1. Establish and maintain professional integrity: The entire 

dissemination system should be designed and implemented in a way 
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which, not only in fact, serves the teachers* needs, but communicates 
to the teacher that the system has been established for the purpose 
of serving and facilitating the learning process, in a manner that 
respects his professional competence and has need of it. 

Communications of this nature are implicit in involving the 
teacher in the selection of media for curriculum guides or inviting 
him to assist in planning for ETV programs. The communication that 
his opinion is valued occurs when materials in the R&D stages are 
field tested in the classroom. The communication to the teacher 
in this situation is that the teacher is a competent, capable agent 
whose opinion and views are crucial to an optimally functioning 
system. The opposite message is communicated by the AV specialist 
who "from Olympus" selects all the films for a film center. 

2. The dissemination system can actively provide the teacher with 
those skills necessary for him to achieve mastery of the situation. 
The teacher has knowledge which both he and the system need to bring 
the products of the dissemination system into operation and determine 
its level of effectiveness. But the teacher frequently cannot ac- 
tivate this knowledge because he does not have the decision-making, 
utilization and evaluation skills necessary to act. 

These skills are vital and can be offered as outlined below: 



A. Decision-Making Factors and Skills: 



Skills or Behavior Required 

-Problem solving approach to the 
instructional process to enable the 
teacher to conceptualize needs and 
seek strategies to meet them. 



-Attitude of support systems: 
leaders and administrators must 
be supportive and demonstrate 
approval of use of materials to 
motivate the teacher to decide 
to use materials. 



Intervention 

1. Model of the Dissemination 
system: (actively engages in 
problem solving) 

2. P re- and in-service training 
to teach teacher to set beha- 
vioral objectives. 

3. Public Information material 
which states requirements to 
administrators and key AV lead- 
ers. 

4. Involvement of administrators 
and leaders in teacher training so 
that through their awareness of 
what constitutes success they can 
communicate approval to the teach- 
er when success occurs. 
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Skills or Behavior Required 



Intervention 



-Awareness of contact with, and a- 
bility to use all pertinent access 
resources: physical, information. 



5. Public Information to com- 
municate to teacher the objec- 
tives and overall system of the 
dissemination system. General 
information as to what sources 
of help are available through 
state and local ESC's. 

6. Public Information materials 
from state and local ESC's ex- 
plaining local sources of help 
available. 



-Ability to determine appropri 
ateness or relevance of mater- 
ials based on: 
academic objectives 
psychological-sociological 
needs of students 
technical appropriateness 
teacher appropriateness : 
personal needs of teacher 

-Confidence in choice of ma- 
terials 



7 . Pre- and in-service training 
in how to use those systems 
which are available. 

8. In-service training to es- 
tablish awareness of the many 
factors to be considered in 
making a decision. 

9. In-service training to gain 
skill to converge all factors 
involved to make final selection 
of an item. 

10. Feedback from administrators, 
supervisors, AV leaders. 



B. Utilization Factors and Skills 



Skills or Factors Required 



Intervention 



-Adequate support services 
rapid physical access 
maintenance of materials 
and information services 



11. Training and consultation 
for those personnel who must 
operate the system, plan for 
those operations. 



-Ability to handle resources 
mechanically accessing 
information, accessing 
materials. 



12. In-service training, how 
to use the consultants at the 
local ESC, the catalog services. 

13. Handbook on decision-making 
and evaluation. 
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Skills Required 



Intervention 



-Ability to apply materials to 
learning task; 

technical operation of equipment 
in the classroom, intergration 
of content with curriculum. 

-Comfort and confidence in opera- 
ting the equipment and teaching 
through the materials. 



14. Hands-on training in use of 
equipment 

15. Handbook on decision making 
and evaluation 

16. In-service training in how 
to match materials characteris- 
tics to desired behavioral ob- 
jective. 



C. Evaluation of Experience; 



Skills Required 



Intervention 



-Ability to determine if mater- 
ials achieved goals; assessment 
of aesthetic-emotional responses, 
behavioral objective, teacher 1 s 
contribution to success or 
failure. 



17. In-service training; 
learns to assess student's 
behavioral and academic response. 

18. Micro- teaching. 

19. Workshops, meetings, conven- 
tions with peers and supervisors 
to communicate and assess 
experience. 



As the teacher acquires the skills necessary to successfully 
accomplish each of the three steps outlined above, psychological 
mastery is experienced. Through mastery the teacher acquires new 
confidence, increased motivation and becomes an involved participant 
in, and supporter of the system. This role is far preferable in 
that the teacher becomes an active agent in teaching with the media. 
The alternative role is that of a passive and sometimes resentful 
recipient of prescribed methods. 

Conclusion 

Recognition of the knowledge, understanding and insight the 
classroom teacher can exercise regarding the learning process is 
long overdue. Those systems which have achieved some success have 
in the process sought the teacher's opinions and built on them. 

The teacher may need to learn communication skills and other 
skills which enable him. to act on his knowledge. However, that 
knowledge is available and the dissemination system which wishes 
to succeed should develop those skills necessary to draw upon that 
knowledge. Building the teacher’s confidence and being sensitive 
to the need to establish and maintain the teacher's professional 
integrity is the starting point. We are faced with the choice of 
whether to offer the teacher the role of physician or the pharmacist’s 

delivery boy. 
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Training 



Adequate training of teachers in the selection and use of non- 
print materials is an essential requirement of any effective dissem- 
ination of such materials. In a system of single classrooms guided 
by individual instructors* what each teacher says or does is what 
reaches the students. Until teachers and supervisors are convinced 
of the value of these materials and have integrated them into the 
curriculum, until they are comfortable in selecting appropriate 
materials from a reasonable number of possibilities, until they are 
at home with the mechanics of the equipment and the educational qual- 
ities and potential of the materials, their students will have little 
or no real schoolroom access to the media. 



A school's acquisition of materials and equipment - even in large 
quantities - is no guaranty that they will be used. Stories of dusty 
projectors and tape recorders stowed away in back closets are common- 
place. In his survey of Oregon public schools, Norman Jensen makes 
the point that the "prevalent thinking of educational administrators 
appears to be that if we merely provided more audiovisual equipment 
for classroom utilization, instruction will be improved. There is 
little evidence to substantiate this belief. Evidence indicates 
that AV equipment is available, but not being used."* 



Training makes the critical difference between use or neglect of 
these materials. The teacher who has received a systematic intro- 
duction to non-book materials as a student teacher and/or has had 
adequate in-service instruction in this field is the one most likely 
to work effectively with media in the classroom. Eleanor Godfrey's 
study of audiovisual technology, 1961-1966, notes that "in all areas 
except science, teachers who had received some specialized training 
were more likely to use audiovisual materials than their untrained 
colleagues. "2 In addition, the study makes clear that "lack of enough 
teachers trained to use the techniques effectively was a frequent 
justification for non-use of 4 out of 5 media. "3 

The pre-service and in-service training in the use of media now 
available to most student and classroom teachers across the country 
is seen as inadequate by many experts. 



The Commissioner of Education for an Eastern state had this view 
of the situation: "Teacher training institutions are still orienting 

teachers to books rather than non-book materials. They're not orien- 
ted, except in a Mickey Mouse course, on audiovisual aids. There's not 
one teacher coming out of a state college here who knows five methods 
of teaching reading using other kinds of resources. Cuisenaire Rods, 
nobody ever heard of, except some bright teacher who heard about them 
from other sources. The people in the colleges who are training the 
kids have never experienced these things. IPI is something they never 
heard of at the state teachers colleges. We've got to start there in 
making knowledgeable the trainers of teachers so they can incorporate 
some of this within the curriculum itself." 
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